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hundreds of Survey readers every December for several years past. 


During the 


vacation period, many people make a practice of catching up on their winter's reading. 
Here is a chance for you to get the books to do the catching up on,—and get them at 


the expense of little effort. 
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nt M.D. The more important of the 

was preventable diseases are discussed 

Whilanthr ny from their social aspect, particular 

105 East22 Street attention being paid to causation, 

prevention, and the pnnciples of 

treatment. Personal and public hygiene are considered, and the 
relation between social science and preventive medicine. 

Some of the topics, included are: food and diet, clothing, 
ventilation ; infant mortality, nervous disorders, alcoholism, diseases 
of occupation; tuberculosis, venereal diseases, and other infectious 
diseases, including the principles of infection and disinfection. 


Agencies which deal with these problems are described, 
and the medical principles involved are applied to actual problems 
in social work. ‘The institutional facilities for caring for the sick 
are studied with the purpose of making the social worker familiar 
with the medical problems and also to facilitate co-operation be- 
tween the social worker and medical institutions. Following this 
the study of hospital social service is taken up in some detail. 


The regular two-year course of the School provides profes- 
sional training for social work. Complete announcement for 
1916-1917 will be sent on request.. Entrance examinations, 
required of all students, will be held September | 2. 
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WANTED, by a large charity organiza- 
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ing district offices, a district worker trained 
in well-organized society to whom a pioneer 
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cially attractive. Write particulars to 
American Association of Societies for 
Organizing Charity, 130 East 22nd street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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RE SORVEY 


Lhe GIST of IT 


THE BASEBALL bat is a pretty good 
“big stick” for America to use in getting 
a new team play among the peoples of the 
earth, and baseballs are pretty good insignia 
to go with Mr. Goethe’s series of articles 
on Exporting the American Playground; for 
he believes that if we are going to have a 
new world order, we must begin with the 
children. Page 235. 


“WE HAD a prisoner once,” the warden 
said, a page of verse in which Mrs. Aldis 
brings us to the deepest cell in our modern 
dungeons—the human heart. Page 242. 


WHO IS entitled to progeny? Who is un- 
fit? What can a democratic civilization do 
about it? Dr. Adolf Meyer challenges some 
of the accepted medical and sociological 
teaching of the day. Dr. Meyer was born 
in Switzerland and his medical. course 
brought him into touch with Forel, the 
psychiatrist, and with Dejerine in Paris, 
and with Horsley in London. Coming to 
the Illinois Eastern Hospital for the Insane, 
he organized the clinical as well as the 
laboratory work and reorganized the medi- 
cal work of the hospital. In 1908 he re- 
ceived a call to Johns Hopkins, where he 
organized the Henry Phipps Psychiatric 
Clinic. Page 243. 


LOOKED AT in the school geographies, 
the earth is an aggregation of separate 
compartments, painted in different colors to 
set them off. But viewed from within, civ- 
ilization is a fabric, the thread of which en- 
circles the globe and weaves several nations 
into a single humanity. This is the way 
Professor Krehbiel puts it, Is Nationalism 
an Anachronism? The nation is no longer 
the true cohesive unit of society is his 
answer. The author is a professor of mod- 
ern European history at Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University. Here he has co-operated 
with David Starr Jordan in the first college 
course on international relations and con- 
ciliation. He is author of The Interdict 
and of Social France. An introduction to 
the study of international relations entitled 
Nationalism, War and Society is now in 
press. Page 247. 


THE HULL HOUSE PLAYERS, the 
Neighborhood Playhouse on New York’s 
East Side, the Wisconsin Dramatic So- 
ciety’s playhouse and workshop, the Wash- 
ington Square Players, the country theaters 
in the Dakotas—these are blazing the way 
for creative drama in America according to 
John Collier. They are part of the broader 
community movement which he has dis- 
cussed in his series of essays, The Lantern 
Bearers, which closes in this issue. Not 
exactly closes, for as a postscript, Mr. Col- 
lier will in the July once-a-month edition 
review the Shakespearean masque in New 
York. Page 251. 


THE CHICAGO City Club has been hav- 
ing a symposium on American ideals. Has 
the war shattered them? This question 
Professor Taylor discusses editorially. Page 
266. 


MAYOR MITCHEL of New York, a 
Roman Catholic, has come to grips with 
priests of his church in the most recent 
chapter of the story of the children’s 
institutions. Page 263. 
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EXPORTING THE 
AMERICAN PLAYGROUND 


HE author of these articles is a Sacramento business man —a world drummer, 

if you will, who for several years has been making an investigation of the play 

of all lands and of possibilities for “exporting the American playground.” 
His observations cover Asia, from Mukden to Singapore, from Tokyo to Bombay; 
Africa, from Cairo to Tangiers and the oases of the Sahara; Europe, from Rome to 
Inverness and Limerick, from Granada and Madrid to Copenhagen, Bergen and 
Gothenburg. 

One result of these investigations is the startling thesis of this first article— 
that ‘two keen, sympathetic, tactful Americans, one man, one woman, might succeed 
where pope and queen failed, might undermine the bull-fight and bring fuller life to 
millions of children who speak the language of Don Quixote.” 


)ee succeeding articles, Mr. Goethe will outline in the same graphic way the possibility 
of carrying the idea of the American playground, not only as here to the Spanish 
lands of the New World, but to the British sphere of influence in the Far East, to the 
French regions of Africa, to the people of Europe who are engrossed with the serious 
business of war, but who in peace have no such outlet for combative and expansive in- 
stincts as find expression in the organized play of the United States. . 
This study grew out of actually directing play—character building play, if the 
term may be used, in a California community. The experience was typical of American 
playground development. It included an educational campaign and a model play- 
ground that resulted in the creation of a municipal recreation system. 


| 
| 
| 


HE author’s interest began in a California orphanage. Here he went for story- 

telling after office hours on Wednesdays; played games on Saturday afternoons; 
and arranged excursions on Sundays. Conducting these classes was to him like labor- 
atory work. Several years of this brought fresh convictions, not only as to the possi- 
bilities of education through play, but that play was the natural way for imparting 
knowledge and was particularly useful in grounding moral ideas. The work grew. 
It became too heavy for a man busy with office duties, and a university graduate was 
employed as an assistant. There was a wide variety of human material for observation, 
including abnormal and subnormal children from the juvenile courts. 

Out of this play yard at the orphanage, therefore, grew an interest in the needs 
of children in general in Sacramento, and Mr. Goethe took a hand in instituting 
public playgrounds there. Then came the banding together of similar people in 
various California communities into a state Playground Association, 
which demonstrated that it is possible to catch the imagination of the 
average American town and, by a persistent educational campaign, get 


it to make recreation a municipal func- 
tion. Newspaper stories, talks before 
civic bodies, lantern slide lectures, were 
the every-day tools employed, and the 
time came when it was a natural step 
for this state body to merge itself into 
the American Playground Association. 


T was at this point that Mr. Goethe conceived the idea 
of still further expansion, as a new evangel to the 

youth of all lands. For just at this time there came 
through from China the story of the success of a young 
Chinese kindergartner. A California woman, possessing 
a remarkably clear understanding of Froebel’s teachings, 
had at her own expense educated two young women in 
kindergarten methods. These she had sent to their native 
countries—one to Latin America and the other to China. 

A certain treaty port at the mouth of a river, draining 
a fertile Chinese valley, was a harbor for radicals who 
found the up-country politically unhealthful, just as 
Geneva, at times, has been deemed salubrious for French- 
men of similar habits of thought. At this treaty port is a 
great printing plant employing thousands of operatives. 
From it is distributed tons of betterment literature all 
through China. 

A better position strategically could not have been 
selected. This Chinese girl opened a kindergarten among 
the children of these employes. She gave lectures up and 
down the valley, packed with a teeming population. The 
movement spread like a prairie fire. It was found that 
China, hungry for western ideas, was exceedingly hungry 
for those connected with the education of the young. 

If the stories that filtered through from the Flowery 
Kingdom, if the opinions of the best informed Chinese 
in the Chinatowns of California were a criterion, the 
Chinese field was ready for planting with the play idea. 


START at transplanting was made in Manila. 
Through co-operation of the Young Men’s Christian 


Association and the Playground and Recreation Associa- - 


tion of America, a committee was appointed by the acting 
governor general, Judge Gilbert, and an appropriation made 
for an experimental playground in the Tondo, a congested 
district. This was opened on New Year’s day, 1913. The 
success and outreachings of the first playground in a 
region where Spanish influence was yielding to American, 
and where the Chinese population responded no less than 
the Filipino, Mr. Goethe sketches in his first article. The 
question was why could not the message be carried further 
afield—with the Orient, gulping down our industrialism, 
but unknowing of the antidotes for the poisons of our 
system which we are learning to use. Among these is 
the scientific use of recreation. The question then became, 
If a municipality can be interested, why not a nation? 


HUS the world journey of the playground idea 

began. In Japan it was found that such sugges- 
tions from America were frowned upon by a certain 
powerful element. Some leaders of public thought said 
frankly that the future of Japan, par- 
ticularly the security of its, the most 
ancient of dynasties, depended upon a 
strongly centralized, militaristic gov- 
ernment like that of Germany. The 
earlier friendship between Japan and 


There was a hunger for the methods 
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America seemed to have been forgotten. ” 


of the Hohenzollerns. Men approved 
the policy of discouraging the coming 
of students to democratic America, to 
France, even to England, though the 
latter did have, nominally, a royal 
house. In spite of this discouraging 
outlook, Professor Omori, an authority 
on child psychology, came to America. 
He spent some time in studying the methods of highl 


problems. He also became interested in learning how the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America had~ 
been organized. Upon his return he founded the Play 
ground Association of Japan. The lantern slides used i 
our American lectures have been duplicated for simila 
use in the Land of the Rising Sun. 


HE story of this world journey of the playground 
idea will be told in the series beginning in this issue ~ 
of THE Survey—of how it was carried to China and 
India, of the great modern recreation center, matching in 
its equipment and spirit the best we have to offer in 
America, which has been thrown open in a Calcutta neigh- 
borhood hard by the Temple of Hate. The work of 
demonstration has gone forward, and with it Mr. Goethe 
has linked the series of investigations, the results of which 
he sets forth simply and graphically in these articles. 
They are stories of a child’s needs, set off against the 
background of the children of a nation and with the prom- 
ising beginnings which here and there have taken root. 
The movement is in its infancy. Its sponsor sug- 
gests the organization of an international committee, and 
the hope is that these articles may lead to one. With a 
very small annual expense the way might be so opened 
that various countries would be induced to develop demon- 
stration playgrounds themselves. The work at the capital | 
of Bengal ought to be reproduced at every national capital 
in the world. None would adopt our plans in entirety. 
They would observe, deliberate, use that which is worth 
while. Our own culture would be much enriched by the 
exchange. 


Wa the strain of the war, any exported betterment 
movement must be supported largely from America. 
Our recent Red Cross work indicates this necessity. When 
peace comes, most of the rest of the world will be too 
poverty-stricken to pay much else but interest on war 
debts. The United States has become peculiarly the 
custodian of the newer social engineering, just as we will 
henceforth have more than ever, biologically, a high per- 
centage of the finest strains of blood. This condition 
carries a responsibility. Few things will help more to 
heal the deep wounds of war than a: movement wrapped 
up in the lives of little children. No practical friendliness 
would do more to bring this war-tired world back to a 
sense of there being some things still worth while, than 
for the United States to offer them our crystallized ex- 
perience in education through play ; and to do it by export- 
ing the American playground, by developing from the na- 
tive populations everywhere such lead- 
ers of youth as Mr. Goethe will de- 
scribe—Nirman Singhs, Luther Wongs, 
Pomegranate Blossoms, young men and 
women trained, strengthened, quickened 
in sense and sympathies to take up the 
manifold tasks war has left undone.— 
EDITOor. 


here Queen and Pope Failed 


The Playground Experiment in the Philippines 
Which Holds Out Hope for Spain, for Mexico, for 
Spanish America Generally, and for the Orient 


By C. M. Goethe 
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Literally, “the leap with the pike,” from the painting in the National Gallery, Madrid 


T is Saturday afternoon on the Street of the Serpent 
in Seville! Easter week, with its carnival of bull- 
fights, has hardly faded away. On the shore of the 
nearby muddy Guadalquiver stands the Golden 

Tower. 
to be Asiatics, and with brilliantly colored tropic birds. 
Still nearer, the Giralda, model for towers the world over, 
casts its lengthening shadow over a sea of red-tiled roofs. 

A crowd surges through this Street of the Serpent, 
whose narrow width and lack of any vehicle make one 
remember it was laid out by the shade-loving Moors. Its 
half-oriental aspect recalls bazaar streets of Amritzar and 
Lahore. Velvet-eyed sefioritas, with black mantillas, and 
red roses in hair, show convincingly why Seville affords 
the setting for more than one opera. 

The Serpent vomits its crowd into two plazas. The 
more northerly, the Plaza de Constitucion, was the scene 
of many an auto de fé during the Inquisition. In the 
southerly, San Fernando, planted to palms, the crowd 
gathers in increasing numbers toward evening. Little 


girls click musical castenets, and dance graceful folk 


dances. Hung on the back of the water-seller is the pig- 
skin reservoir of the Orient, known from Tangiers to 
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Here Columbus landed with red-skins believed ° 


Cairo, from Port Said to Calcutta. The water-seller’s cry, 
a long-drawn-out “Agua”, is usually as plaintive as the 
wail of a killdee on a moonlit mountain meadow. This 
Saturday afternoon it has a new note. It has risen to one 
almost of joy. All the week he has been saving “fat dogs” 
and “‘little dogs,’* as the Andalusians jocularly call the 
lion-stamped coppers; for tomorrow is to be the bull- 
fight!!! 

Stroll along the.Serpent, even to the Street of the Love 
of God. Here, too, is that same new hum of excitement. 
Newsboys have new cries: “El Toreo’, “La Lidia’, “El 
Enano.’ These are magazines wholly devoted to exploits 
of espada and banderillero. Their illustrations show 
peculiar daring, such as patting the bull between horns, 
and vaulting over him. A group of street Arabs (with real 
Arab blood in their veins) are poring over a bedside scene 
of a dying matador, surrounded by nurses, weeping wife, 
tearful children—but with such a look of heroism that he 
might have received his wounds with the noble Six Hun- 
dred at Balaklava. ; 

Later in the afternoon there rolls a varied procession 
along the Paseo. The vehicles range from the most costly 
Parisian motors to ancient, mule-propelled, squeaking 
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vehicles, that seem to synchronize with the great casks of 
olive oil swung between two wheels, like the log transports 
of the California redwoods. Yes, even more primitive 
means are utilized—for many go afoot. Near the terminus 
is the corral. Here an admiring crowd discusses the points 
of tomorrow’s bulls. 

Sunday afternoon comes. “Playing bear,” as we Ameri- 
cans term the courtship of Spain, is forgotten. No mando- 
lins tinkle outside barred windows; no Romeo whispers 
airy nothings through the gratings. Romeo, multiplied 
many times, mixes with Pedro, Juan, and Mateo. All 
turn toward one goal,—the Plaza de Toros. 

The bull-fight has been too often described to need re- 
telling here. Each scene has its sickening details, not un- 
like those of the Roman circus.. There may not be the 


SPANISH LADS PLAYING AT BULL-FIGHTING 


This photograph was taken in the Plaza de Toros at 
Seville the day after the scene mentioned in the article. 
The barbed darts ornamented with streamers of col- 
ored papers have already been placed behind the bull’s 
thorns. The boy playing the part of the espada holds 
his wooden sword ready for the death blow while he 
teases thé bull by waving the red cloth. The red cloths 
of two of his assistants are also shown. The bande- 
rillas are decorated with fire-crackers when the bulls are 
not game 


netting of savage lions from far-away jungles, the tearing 
of Christians, limb from limb. There is still, however, the 
blood-soaked arena—helpless horses dragging their gored 
intestines along sanded floor—perhaps a_ black-eyed 
matador torn by the cruel weapons of the maddened beast. 
Today’s chief attraction is dancing the tango almost be- 
tween the bull’s widespread horns. Then comes the skilful 
sword-thrust, followed by blood spurting from mouth and 
nostrils of the charging animal. 

It is horrible—confirming your premonitions that you 
have no right to come unless it be to study and perhaps to 
offer a substitute. 
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Just below you is a family group, father, mother, three 
children. The youngest is a babe at breast. The frenzy 
of excitement has told upon a poor chap among the spec- 
tators, still lower down. Evidently he would not have 
registered high under a Binet-Simon test. With one leap, 
he clears the stone wall,—is in the ring. His rags indicate © 
his poverty. What a contrast with the brilliant, almost 
mediaeval costumes of the pigtailed bull-fighters! He has 
no red cloak. But he hangs his coat over his arm, true 
toreador style. Somehow he diverts the bull’s attention 
from its bright velveted tormentors. You note his awk- 
wardness, compared with their grace. Now the brute 
makes a dash—you close your eyes—you feel it is murder, 
and are you not an accessory? 

There comes a storm of hisses—you open your eyes. 
The father is on his feet. He is hissing. The mother, 
babe still at breast, is doing the same. Their two lads are 
jumping up and down with excitement. All the benches 
are yelling, “Away with the fellow! Why should he take 
the place of the first espada of Spain?” ; 

The hisses increase in volume—they are as loud as when 
the bloody carcass of the last dead bull (that had killed 
only two horses and had not fought gamely) was dragged 
through the gates. It is bad politics in Spain not to heed 
the bull-ring hiss. In an eye’s twinkle, the president of the 
day has settled matters. The matador has drawn off the 
bull. The police have come from behind the shields. The 
protesting Binet-Simon minus is dragged off for a beat- 
ing and a term in jail. 

On the next bench sits an Englishman. He says, half 
apologetically, “I came here eleven years ago. At first, 
I would not attend. There was little other recreation. 
Now I am learning the fine points.” He tells how his 
companion has spent nearly a week’s earnings on these 
same “fine points.” 


Mock Bull-Fighting 


THE bull-fight is merely a good institution gone to seed. 
At its inception, there was no disemboweling of worn-out 
hack horses: It was a knightly contest. It ranked with 
crusading, with the ancient chivalry. It meant a training 
of eye and muscle in ways useful to the warrior. It was 
confined to the nobility, to royalty. It is said that the 
Great Emperor himself first won his way into Spanish 
hearts by killing a bull with his own hands. 

Long before these twentieth century days of its degen- 
eracy, royal, even papal, attempts to abolish it were made. 
The people did not allow the Pope’s Bull to interfere with 
the flesh and blood one of the ring—nor, at another time, 
did they pay heed to the appeal of the queen. 

A careful study of the provinces, such as Andalusia, 
where bull-fighting is most popular, revealed to us a cause 
for the perpetuation of the fight. If psychologists are 
right, then the land of the Castles and the Lions planned 
well for this perpetuation; for playing at bull-fighting, 
mock bull-fighting, is a principal sport of Spanish lads. 

In a seaport where we stayed, the cathedral bell-tower 
shadows hardly had time to turn to grey the white stone 
slabs of the plaza, when out would come a group to play 
the game of Spain. There was the flap of the red cloth, 
the imitation of the charging bull; then the circle of 
smaller boys and girls shouted their admiration at the 
skilful thrust of the youthful matador. The goatherd, 
with his living milk-wagons, stopped to pat Tony on the 
head: “Oh! when he is a man, what an espada he will 
make!” 


} 
| 
' In Spain’s Hinterland, where the long-horned black 
bulls browse, the late afternoon’s shade is prized by groups 
of men playing the same game, crowding the small folk 
in the plaza. When we talked with lads or with grown- 
ups, we felt that they were recreation starved. To feed 
the yearning for thrills, they were willing to make the 
‘stomach content with a little less. A thoughtful, bare- 
footed, brown-robed padre replied to our question, “Ah, 
yes! sefior, it is not for the best. You see they commence 
as children and the hunger grows. But what can we do?” 
Then the hopeless shrug of the shoulders, so characteristic, 
so pitiful. “Their lives are narrow. Many never leave 
their native town. They have so little—they are so poor. 
They must have some fun—the bull-fight is the custom— 
'who knows a better way?” 

“The custom’! Here is the Spanish explanation for 
every evil encrusted with the barnacles of age. 

_ “The custom”! That answer which the self-satisfied 
conservative always gives the impatient progressive in 
Saragossa, Guadlajara, or Manila. So in Andalusia, in 
| Latin America, in the Spice Islands that once were 
_Spain’s, each generation of boys grows into the same love 
of the bloody sport. And therefore it is, that today bull- 
fighting seems more deeply rooted than ever, not only in 
Spain but wherever in the long ago, Spain’s harquebusiers 
broke feverish jungle or climbed snowy passes in their 
path of conquest. 

__ Mention has been made of Seville’s Golden Tower near 
_where Columbus landed. Seville contains also the library 
of the great navigator; even the footnotes may be seen 
where he almost printed the careful lettering as he studi- 
ously read. One can see how his theories were evolved 
about an apple-shaped earth and can catch glimpses. of 
how the ideas of the men of his times who came after, 
left their impress on the new land. 

For nearby is the great Casa Lonja, where the plans 
were made for the government of the great overseas do- 
minions. Out from the back hill country of Estremadura 
came Cortés, the Pizarros, and many other of the Con- 
quistadores. How much of their bloodthirstiness was 
born of boyish visits to the bull-ring? The eyes that could 
coldly gaze upon the torture of the last Montezuma, 
Guatemozin; the hands that could perfidiously slay the 
great Inca,—were they not perhaps trained to cruelty by 
childish scenes of gored matador and banderilla-pierced 
bull? 


What Bull-Fighting Has Meant to Mexico 


Turn To the Mexico of today,—watch the crowd in 
Montezuma’s capital coming from the bull-ring. Men and 
boys scramble, almost fight, for strips of meat from a dead 
bull. They believe that eating this prevents cowardice. 
Little children carry away in triumph the cruel steel barbs, 
gleefully recounting scenes not much removed in bloodi- 
ness from those of Nero’s arena. 

It was eight years ago that a Mexican governor ad- 
dressed his people with words which now seem almost 
prophetic. He said: “Today Mexico has Diaz. That 
means peace. Diaz is old. When he is gone, what will 
happen? I say as long as your recreation centers in the 
bull-fight, as long as your little boys, and mothers with 
babes at breast, flock to these places, so long will Mexico 
be a land of revolutions. While the strong hand of Diaz 
still supports you, commence now, to find a substitute in 
character building recreation.” 

Luther Burbank, in his book, The Training of the 
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Human Plant, declares that the sensitiveness of the child 
mind is many times that of the most rapid photographic 
plate. If this be true, then what must be expected of the 
child whose visits to the arena commence while it is still a 
nursling, and whose early play is mock bull-fighting. The 
wisdom of the proverb regarding man’s inability to gather 
figs of thistles, is still unquestioned. And do we doubt 
that the harvest somewhat resembles that which a man 
soweth ? 7 

But is the solution of this problem as nearly hopeless as 
it seems? Nations are but agglomerations of men. Men 
are grown-up children. We Americans have learned upon 
our playgrounds a better way than to say “don’t.” We 
offer an acceptable substitute. Doing the affirmative thing, 
the child forgets to do the “don’t” thing. 


What Play Has Meant to the Philippines 


Out IN the Philippines, whose very name is a monument 
to a Spanish king, there stands a little town of nipa thatch- 
ed huts, steaming under the equatorial sun. The jungle 
comes down to its edge. Out of that jungle limped, the 
other day, a collector of rare orchids. He had not seen a 
white man for three months—so far is our village from 
pale-face civilization. In front of the rudely thatched inn 
that is to be his shelter is the inevitable plaza. On its 
grass are lounging a half-dozen members of the Filipino 
constabulary. Their leader is an American in khaki. He 
is training a baseball nine of chocolate-colored Malays. 
The slang that greets one’s ears from the slant-eyed, 
brown-skinned youthful Ty Cobbs makes you wonder if 
you are not back in the United States. 

These Filipino lads have learned baseball slang before 
they have acquired English. At least one game from 
America—the Great Game, our national game—has been 
successfully transplanted to a jungle clearing, where the 
sky-line is broken with waving crowns of cocoanut palms. 
and the huge shadowy bulks of mango foliage. 

These very Philippines tell what may be anticipated—if 
we have but the will to bring its prophetic experience to 
earth in five-acre plots in Mext- 
co, Chili, Ecuador, and the 
Motherland itself. 

In Manila, you no longer 
hear so frequently: “But. 
senor, it is the custom.” Agri- 
cultural experiment station, ice- 
plant, water-work, school, play- 
ground,—all these have taught 
our brown brother that it some- 
times pays to smash custom. 

Other island groups learned. 
too. The shrewd Chinese mer- 
chants, for example, saw the 
point quickly. Within a month 
after the Tondo playgrounds 
opened, ground was broken for 
a playground for their wee 
ones. Then came news of a 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth. Then 
came news of beginnings, wide- 
ly separated, all over the’ Philip- 
pines. 

The American teachers were 
recreation missionaries. Teach- 
ers’ institutes became new cen- 
ters of inspiration. Washing 


MISS CASEY AT THE BAT 
(ndoor baseball ts a very- 
popular outdoor game tn the 

Philippines 
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BALL PASS RELAY ON A MANILA PLAYGROUND 


These scenes from the Philippine playgrounds illustrate. a new sort of army of occupation and show one direction in which 
real progress in undermining custom has been made 


ton sent out recreation experts. 
oak was sprouting. 

America’s task in the islands is to build a real democ- 
racy. This requires citizens with self-control, with patriot- 
ism. The latter is, after all, only nation-wide team-work. 
Johnnie in a Chicago vacant lot, Juan in a bit of Jolo 
jungle clearing—each learns, through baseball, loyalty 
to the “nine.” This, later, grows into loyalty to one’s town, 
island, fellow-men. As for self-control—do you remember 
when you first tried to pitch a curve? Is there any lesson 
in all life’s experience much more severe? 

In Latin America, that great. area where Spain once 


Verily, from an acorn an 


RUILDING DEMOCRACY 


IN 
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ruled, where there persists so much that is good and so > 
much not so good of the Spanish civilization, groups of — 
thinkers are looking to America for co-operation, for help 

in their gropings for better things. Uruguay, upon sug-_ 
gestions made by North Americans, is spending a quarter - 
of a million for a nation-wide recreation plan. Recently | 


SEE-SAW, BY FILIPINO LADS 


a group of social service men, residents of Argentine, 
Brazil and Chile, intensely interested in the possibilities of © 
recreation, met with some leaders from the United States 
to discuss the better use of the longer recreation hours 
now coming for the first time to the masses. Thus the 
A. B. C. republics have a new bond of sympathy with us, 
as their betterment leaders peer hopefully into the future. 

Nowadays we often discuss Pan-Americanism. Inter- 
national group meetings, such as the above, lead to the 
best kind of Pan-Americanism. Many of our neighbors 
to the south still look, and justly, with suspicion upon 
Saxon America’s commercial cOnquests. Sometimes we 
have exploited their people. Sending to Latin America 
experts to help solve those social problems common to all 
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MANILA PLAYGROUND 


For the Manila pictures used in connection with this article credit is due W. A. Tener, general secretary Philippine Y. M. 


humanity would do much to remove such suspicions. 
What United States is doing in the Philippines, Ameri- 
‘in leadership can and should do in Guatemala or ii 
‘olivia. We can point the way to better citizenship, to a 
ruer democracy through play under leadership. Nor is 
lis opportunity for service limited to the New World. 


FOLK DANCING UNDER THE EQUATOR 


A. model playground in Madrid or Seville, or Barcelona 
could result in exactly the same multiplication of the first 
emit as has occurred in so many cities of our land. Two 
keen, sympathetic, tactful Americans, one man and one 
oman, might succeed where queen and pope failed, might 
undermine the bull-fight, and bring fuller life to millions 
of children who speak the language of Don Quixote. 
America has given the world. some wonderful inventions. 
It is asserted that the effective German war machine was 
built up from the creations of the American brain. Along 
with machine-guns and phonographs, submarines and tele- 
phones, we have evolved under the Stars and Stripes an 
institution that may affect most powerfully the future gen- 
erations of all mankind. Twenty years ago it was not in 


C. A. and E. S. Brown of the playground workers of Manila 


existence. Ten years ago we would have called it “the 
American playground.” At today’s stage of its evolution 
we can perhaps best describe it as ‘‘the American school 
recreation center and playground.” 

Here we have caught a glimpse of its mission: to help 
redeem Spain from the bull-fight ; to open a new world to 
her children and to her grandchildren,—the children, that 
is, of the Spanish lands. May not this institution, the 
product of American thought, be something that the whole 
world needs still more than the military aeroplanes, and 
green barbed wire that we have shipped to Europe? Is 
its mission perhaps to redeem Spain from the bull-fight ° 


. Lhe Prisoner: 
By Mary Aldis 


“W. had a prisoner once,” the warden said, 
“Who was no common man. I could not say 
To make it clear, where lay the difference, 
And yet, and yet,—something was there I know.” 


“Tell me of him,” I said, drawing a chair, 
Knowing that in the old man’s heart there lay 
Many a story. 


“Willingly,” he answered, 
“Yet when all’s said, you'll know no more than I 
Why his words puzzle me; why, when I pass 
His cell, I always think that I can see 
His eyes, his following eyes, that seemed to ask 
Over and over again, some kind of question.” 


He thought a moment, then began his story 
As if by careful measuring of his words 
He tried to make me see what he found dim. 


“You know the row of cells,” he said, “they built 
To make the fourth row ‘round the hollow square? 
They front the East, and so I put him there. 

I'd hardly like to say what was the reason:— 

It seems so foolish; but the day he came, 

Just as the big door opened, I had seen 

Him turn his head, and this is what he said: 
‘And it is I—I, who have loved the Dawn!’ 

A queer thing, wasn’t it? I suppose he thought 
That he would never see it any more. 


“It’s strange how little things come back to you! 

I can remember when he saw his cell, 

He bent his head, making a kind of greeting, 
Then quickly stepped across and glanced around: 
‘And this is what I have to call my home,’ 

Was what he thought, I guess. It always seems 
To sicken me somehow, to show ’em in, 

The hopeful ones the most, I know so well 

How soon the eager look will disappear!” 


“But tell me, what he was in prison for?” 

I said, and met the old man’s quick “What for”? 
“Oh, well, there wasn’t room enough outside. 

Why do you want to know? What does it matter? 
He was no common man. You'd think by now 

I'd stop my foolish bothering. I’m used 

Enough, God knows, to tangled human threads.— 
Oh what’s the use to try and tell it now? 

I’m such a fool! I can’t go by his cell 

Without the wondering clutching at me here!” 


He laid his hand upon his breast ; I thought 

His mind had dwelt too long with pain, and that 
His fancies troubled him. “Mad then perhaps?” 
I asked, and saw my blundering words had been 
Salt toa wound. He turned away and said 

“No, no, he was not that, not mad,” and stepped 
Beside a shelf of little useless things, 

Fumbling among them. 


Presently he turned 
And placed within my hands a woman's picture. 
I took it silently, afraid.to comment. 
“Think what you please,” he said, “for I don’t know. 


‘This poem, together with other verses by Mrs. Aldis, appears in 
a voluine entitled Flashlights, published by Dufheld & Co. 
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As no one came to take away his things 
I kept the picture. It was dear to him.” 


A gentle woman’s face looked up at me; 

A tender face, lips parted, young grave eyes. 

I seemed to see within their depths a question, 
And turned to meet the old man’s twisted smile. 
Nodding, he murmured, “So, you see it too?” 
Then took the picture from me and began 
Again, though haltingly, his troubled tale. 


“At first he read and spoke and ate his food 

As if he thought he would not be here long 
And must be patient. Often he would ask 
What time it was, or if it rained or shone, 
Begging for outside news, and when I brought 
Letters or papers, seized them greedily 

And strained his eyes to get the contents quickly. 
Sometimes he’d hail me as I passed along 

With such a flow of eager questioning talk, 

I wondered anyone so rich in words 

Could bear his solitude and not go mad 

With silence; but—our prison rules are stern. 

I shot the bolts that dulled that silver voice— 
And now I hear it echoing down the years.” 


The old man rose and made a little pretense 
To put the picture back upon the shelf. 


“Well, time went on,” seating himself, he said, 
“And as I made my rounds each day I thought 
The prisoner seemed to draw himself away. 
Not rudely; more as if he could not break 
The current of his thoughts, and up and down 
He’d walk; they all do that, but he as if 
He had some light inside his mind. Don’t think 
I’m crazy, but,—it’s hard to put in words. 
Sometimes I’d have my little try to break 
Across the distance. With a sudden smile 
He’d lay his hand upon me—Yes, I know, 
1 know’, and so would push me to the door. 
T feared to go to him, and yet I loved 
The man as if he’d been my son. I knew 
The end was coming soon. My heart was sore 
But I was powerless. 

“One thing alone 2 
Could wean him from his strange expectancy,— 
A little written word that came half-yearly. 
I knew that it was due, and when it came 
I beat upon his door, I had the letter ; 
Slowly he turned to meet me and I stopped, 
Seeing it was too late. 


“Then from my hands 
He took the letter, lifting it silently, 
The way a priest lifts up the sacrament, 
Then gave it slowly back to me and said, 
‘Why bring me bread? So little, little bread! 
Why eke my life along so grudgingly? 
Take back the letter, I am far away, 
Keep back the bread and I shall sooner know.” 
And followed by his eyes, I felt the cell: 
And soon he died. 


“No, no, he was not mad, 
But only one to whom the Dawn was real.” 
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HE problem of heredity and the child resolves 
itself into two primary questions: that of mar- 
riage and prospective progeny, and that of the 
care of the child that is already alive. 

Space forces me to limit myself to a very brief discus- 
sion of facts which it would take hours to master and 
to give my consideration mainly to the question, What is 
to be done about it all? What makes it worth while to 
give these matters the attention which we investigators 
bestow on them and which we bespeak from the intelligent 
and thinking public? 

Every human being is the product of the fertilization 
of an ovum, the product. of but two of the millions of 
generative cells of two parents. A little consideration 
shows that an act of fertilization leads necessarily to but 
one out of thousands of possible combinations. Hence the 
plain obligation of the parents to keep themselves con- 
stantly healthy and in good general condition. 

We all recognize the fact of heredity in the resemblance 
in features, function and make-up, to the one or the other 
parent or possibly to a grandparent or aunt or uncle, but 
we also know that new results will spring up in every 
new child owing to the inevitable individuality of every 
new combination. : 

The most vital and distinguishing features of the new 
bud no doubt lie in the indubitably hereditary equipment 
containing the factors which the parents themselves ac- 
quired from their ancestors. The further individual fate 
depends on individual growth and its opportunities, and 
opportunities of function and of training and associations, 
which lead to features not considered inheritable. 

What we speak of as heredity in the sense of influence 
of the parent on the constitution of the child is oftenest 
the sum of three factors: (1) genuine heredity, that 
which comes with the germ cells and is itself inherited— 
a property of the chromosomes; (2) early growth and 
nutrition; (3) early training and habit-formation. 

It is impossible to separate these three factors in man 
very clearly, owing to the long period of gestation and 
infancy during which the nutrition and training problems 
are combined. There is, however, at times a fourth factor, 

more like true heredity: 7. e., germ damage at the time of 
conception, by alcohol, febrile disease and the like; or by 
temporary subnormalities of the parent, producing an 
inferiority of the stock, different from the transmission 
of “acquired characters.” In other words, the germ plasm 
can be damaged permanently or for many generations by 
poisoning the germ cells; whereas individual injuries or 
experiences do not influence the stock. 

For such a discussion as ours the field may be divided 
into two parts: First, Who is entitled to progeny and 
who should be considered as unfit, and what can a demo- 
cratic civilization do about it? Second, What advice 
should be given to, and heeded by, those who have children 
but who realize that their progeny do not enjoy an un- 
tainted stock’ 


The Right to Marry 


What Can a Democratic Civilization Do About 
Heredity and Child Welfare 


By Adolf Meyer, M. D. 
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First, Who is entitled to progeny? We pride ourselves 
on living under the sign of a generally and freely voiced 
responsibility to be well ourselves and to enter upon par- 
enthood only when there is a fair chance of giving reason- 
able health to the child. There may be persons who do 
not care and who live blindly by instinct and tradition. 
There are, however, many who do some thinking and feel 
under obligation to use their intelligence in matters of 
parenthood. No parent today would consider it right to 
give origin to a child during sickness; nor during intoxi- 
cation; nor in such rapid succession as to exhaust the 
mother and to make her unfit to be what she ought to be 
to a child. And we claim that some persons should not 
marry at all and others only into stock distinctly better 
than their own. 

To give a concrete picture of actual problems, I have 
had put together the material of four interrelated family- 
groups in one of our school districts. These families are 
represented at the public school by 35 children, 14 of whom 
were found to be defective. These families were studied 
as wholes (about 522 persons) ; and then specifically, the 
104 children that constitute the products of 24 matings 
and among whom are the 35 children in the public schools 


. studied. 


It was deemed best to group the children according to 
whether both parents were normal, or only one or both 
abnormal. The parents of the first group thus are normal 
or at least afflicted only by characteristics which are ac- 
quired by association, 7. e., likely to be the product of 
nurture rather than of nature. Thus we gave alcoholism 
and looseness of sex life the benefit of doubt, as a condi- 
tion not necessarily denoting abnormal stock, but apt to 
be the product of unfavorable environment. 

With this understanding, we found 11 matings to be 
those of practically normal parents; in 4 of these matings 
both parents were, however, tainted with defect—that is, 
having in the family cases of mental disorder or defect 
referable to stock and individual make-up, rather than 
to external causes, such as injuries. These parents show 
one or two defectives among their progeny, besides from 
3 to 6 normal children. In the other 7 matings of normal 
parents, of whom but one was tainted, the result was 
correspondingly better. In other words, it is not enough 
that both parents be relatively normal ; but if an individual 
be tainted by heredity, he or she should guard against 
marriage with another tainted individual. 

In a second group of 9 matings, one parent was actually 
defective. Those married to normal but tainted persons 
produced about equal numbers of normal and defective 
children; whereas the 6 defectives married to non-tainted 
persons produced 2 defective, 6 uncertain and 15 normal 
children. Here again, a tainted person aggravates bad 
parentage; a non-tainted mate reduces the risks. 

The third group of matings consists of 4 matings where 
both parents were defective. The result was 21 defec- 
tive, 1 sex offender, 4 uncertain, and 1 normal. In other 
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words, prohibition of these matings would have meant the 
loss of but 1 normal person against the prevention of over 
21 defectives. 

As far as we know, the great-grandparents of these 
families, who years ago moved into -the neighborhood 
studied, were practically normal people, but through un- 
fortunate cumulative matings, ignoring combinations of 
taint, the result described above has been obtained. 

What holds for such defects as imbecility and epilepsy 
holds also for a number of other mental and nervous and 
other diseases. Only there is fortunately not the same 
inheritance of an actual condition but usually only of a 
disposition to abnormality. 

We are, of course, concerned here mainly with the 
question of preventing further cumulative mischief by 
reaching the proper persons with our advice as to mar- 
riage or non-marriage. 


Shall the State Step in? 


ATTEMPTs have been made of late years to regulate this 
problem by legislation. The great question is, Who is 
to decide? A certificate exacted from a physician for 
two or three dollars, as was advocated in Wisconsin? Or 
the good sense of the community? Or a free and sensible 
collaboration of the responsible parties, the good sense 
and good will of the community, and when needed the help 
of the expert physician? . 

These are days of leagues of personal freedom and 
leagues of medical freedom and leagues protecting the 
privilege to get drunk and to get sick and to make others 
sick whenever and however you please. The worst enemy 
man has is his own unbridled passion and unbridled crav- 
ing; and it is unbridled craving and childish fear of inter- 
ference which under the glamor of freedom keep us all 
the more strongly in bondage. Opposed to these, there 
may be regulation leagues; but as intermediaries, we 
want ‘at least to be sure to cultivate plain good sense and 
a fair chance to get and use it. 

A careful student of the literature and of the facts 
of eugenics realizes the complexity of the problem and the 
reason why we should be cautious about pushing every- 
thing to the point of legislative regulation. It is in the 
interest of civilization to provide principles and customs 
rather than laws, and to give the plain sense of the in- 
dividual a chance to develop and to become effective. 
Give the people the facts and some help to think and the 
right sources of advice, and there will surely be results. 

Where matters are not as simple as in the case of 
plainly defective mentality, I urged in an address a year 
ago the following principle with regard to reasonable 
standards of the right to marry on the part of those not 
free from taint: We can do justice to the individual as 
well as to the race by making some practical conditions 
for such individuals to marry and have children; that 
is, if they can feel and give to their own sense and con- 
science (and I might add under the effects of three weeks’ 
open consideration of marriage) reasonable assurance of 
giving a family of four children a wholesome, healthy 
environment and education, then even tainted persons 
might be allowed to marry, especially into untainted stock. 
If any unfavorable heredity should crop out, it would be 
highly probable that healthy and capable brothers and 
sisters would be able to assure the protection and care of 
the problematic abnormal individual. This excludes the 
marriage of imbeciles and of many psychopaths. 

In its present stage of development, eugenics has no 
right to attempt to enforce a stronger negative policy than 
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this.. If it does so, it runs the risk of depriving the re 
of individuals who would be a benefit to it. I certain 
should not like to miss some of the brothers and siste 
of certain of my patients from this globe, nor even 
good many of the actual patients themselves. ; 

I am tempted to emphasize the fact that those wy 
lave had trouble and conquered have often been the m 
helpful and effective pioneers and the most ace 
agents of constructive reform. We need persons willi# 
to struggle and able to struggle. We must strive to avor 
wanton disaster ; but we must also trust our ability to sa} 
good traits and to provide against any possible mishap sue 
improvements of our marriage standards that the und 
sirable traits may be bred out as often as they used to’ " 
bred in. 

Somehow, I cannot be a fatalist. I am, therefore, ved 
cautious about the advice to suppress nature’s prompti 
for progeny unless I consider the mating doubly charge 
and the parents unfit to create a home. 

What might a helpful civilization do toward preventir 
such disaster as we see on our chart? The first help © 
protection of the foolish against playing with the holie: 
of all sacraments—with marriage. 

Under the heading of personal freedom we indulge # 
this country in the acceptance of common-law marriag) 
and marriage on marriage licenses which are, as far : 


know, a mere farce, since they evidently can be obtain 
without any guarantee of control. The clerk can insis 
on forms and on a fee, but cannot guarantee controll 
facts. The statements are made on oath, but I have ne 
heard of any prosecution for perjury on the part of 
state. Licenses without a provision of control have " 
sense. 

Why not provide methods which would make conti 
and advice at least possible? Personally, I grew up as om 
of a people (the Swiss) which has had a republican forr 
of government since the year 1291—a time preceding 
discovery of this continent by 200 years, and antedatin 
the Declaration of Independence by 485 years. In 
country, which certainly does not foster paternalism 
disregard of personal rights, no marriage license is vali 
that has not been posted for three weeks by the ci 
authorities and published in the papers. Runaway matche} 
and marrying parsons have no place under such conditions 

Is it asking too much in Uncle Sam’s type of fr 
country to have the sense of the people so roused th 
they prefer to have their personal freedom guided by 
three weeks of calm consideration rather than by the me 
passion of a moment and false romanticism? In the 
families cited above, there were one girl and one boy 
married at fifteen years, the boy’s being a decidedly unsat 
isfactory marriage. 

Or if, in such a critical period as the consideration of 
marriage, we should have no confidence in our families 
and neighbors and in their good sense and good will, wh 
should we not, in the ceremony itself, put the proper e 
phasis on the real issue of marriage? Why not replac 
the much-discussed question of obedience by the questio 
put to both parties to the life contract: Do you want this 
man (or this woman) and no other to be the father (or 
mother) of your children? 

Not until some question as pointed as this is, in B | 
cases, expected and squarely asked and squarely answer 
as a matter of general and frank concern as soon as mar 
riage is considered, will the rank and file of people realize 
the needed obligation to deal fairly with the problem o 

health and parental responsibility before the knot is ti 


. 
| 
| 
| 


successes of various plans tried so far. 
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Let it be a legitimate and obligatory question and more pect to guide your children toward what may be best for 


couples will give some serious thought to what is often 
enough passed over because of false prudery or for lack 
of sense of responsibility. 

Now the other point: Do not let us obscure the issue 
by encouraging intentionally childless marriage. The more 
| see of childless marriages, the more I feel their intrinsic 
wrong. Nine times out of ten they mean that one of the 
partners is exploited and condemned to forced sterility 
and stolen away from less selfish compacts of life. How 
are you going to help that? 

By the community’s undertaking to make possible a 
greater measure of economic security among all classes, 
through sickness insurance, through the provision of medi- 
cal care and of vocational training, and by practical demon- 
strations in the schools of the way in which the economic 
problems can be faced and family life made possible on 
a limited income. 


A Chance for the Child of Tainted Stock 


My sEconpD problem is: What is the duty of those who 
have become parents but with hereditary taint? 

Nobody can have absolute guaranty of healthy prog- 
eny. All parents need a good dose of preparedness to 
accept whatever fate may bring in their children. The 
progress of the world has done much to guide us if we 
are wise, and, fortunately, on the constructive side as well 
as on the preventive. Let us not forget that those who 
may have a tainted stock and some cause for worry may 
be able to make good and render valuable service to all. 
Those forewarned are more likely to be thoughtful about 
the child than those who play ostrich and make it their 
practical and even religious duty to be blind to the great 
facts of experience. And when the forewarned improve 
the chances of their own children, it will be for the good 
of all. 

As far as the child itself is concerned, give it a chance 
to grow and to develop naturally, and consider it a duty 
to protect this growth and to guide rather than force it. 
Few realize what a hell a child’s life must be when it is 
continually cut into by the whims and momentary or un- 
timely good intentions and peremptory expectations of 
adults. Heed the many sensible suggestions which are 
available in such valuable documents as the publications 
of the Committee of Mental Hygiene and the federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 


Advice to Tainted Parents 


I want to limit my special advice to tainted parents to 
two points: First, Do not allow yourselves to cultivate 
any sensitiveness about learning the facts and facing the 
facts about your children. Do not assume an attitude of 
defense or offense when anyone gives you the helpful 
truth. You need not talk to everybody about your grief or 
tears; but do not let your own false pride or conceit stand 
in the way of helping yourselves and the child by means 
of proper advice. When you see that your own resources 
fail, why not go over the trouble with some one who 
knows more about it? Why not hand over a difficult child 
for a time to a trained person, a school or an institution, 
and why not be willing to take a few lessons in child 
management ? 

When you are in doubt, it should become less and less 
difficult to find a medical and an educational adviser with 
whom you are willing to work out a careful record of the 
assets and of the difficulties, and of the failures and the 
You can then ex- 


them at the time. It is in this connection that I should like 
to urge you to expect ever-improving services from our 
schools. 

Our schools must become the places where the first 
attempts at grading and at standardization for life should 
be started. Civilization is not one simple scheme and rule, 
but depends on a wonderful co-ordination of the safe 
knowledge and wisdom of generations on a wide range of 
human needs. Among other things, real civilization in- 
cludes a public morality and public spirit which looks upon 
schools not as part of a system of political favoritism and 
exploitation, but as one means of bringing order into com- 
munity life, of training and trying out the child in the 
capacities of social behavior, and of learning and working 
under impartial standards. 

The proper collaboration of home and school is less and 
less vitiated by false ideals of freedom and false fears of 
meddling. Parents are perhaps still too ready to consider 
their parental feelings hurt and to withdraw the child 
from school when they are tempted to attribute lack of 
progress to the teaching or to the school. Instead of hav- 
ing the matter looked into by a competent and impartial 
inquirer, the parents and the child still are too apt to rule 
the situation and to blunder. 

I know of parents belonging to the intellectual aristoc- 
racy who would not let their child be given a Binet-Simon 
test; they do not want to know the facts and prefer to be 
led by sentiment alone. Children who become inefficient 
at one school are apt to be sent to another or to work; 
whereas it would be in the interest of the community and 
the children if they were standardized and advised and 
taught to be respectable members of the community on 
their own level. 

Bureaus issuing labor permits may do excellent work 
on this point. If a child has the misfortune of being de- 
fective, there are still some ways to be effective. To be 
helped to bring these effective ways to the front and to 
find one’s level is better than being forced by foolish par- 
ents to live on bluff. In these defectives we can also 
train ideals and a conscience and can give them satisfac- 
uions adapted to them, instead of letting them out-marry 
the marriagable and out-multiply the fit. 

I am skeptical about the possibility of general segrega- 
tion of all those who are defective and dangerous because 
they are apt to reproduce their kind. We can increase 
our training schools and colonies but slowly, in keeping 
with the growth of the confidence of the people. But if 
we have compulsory school attendance and compulsory 
standardizing at school, we can certainly learn to help 
more persons find their sphere or level in life. This does 
not mean branding the child; it does mean helping him to 
find a sphere in which he can attain his best level in per- 
fect respectability. 

Any civilization can offer jobs to the strong worker; it 
takes a well-organized civilization to take care of those less 
favored, and to give them a life of satisfaction without 
jeopardy to good sense and rational freedom. 


Tapping Sources of Medical Help 


THE SECOND POINT of my advice to tainted parents is but 
an extension of this point: Train yourselves and your 
children to look upon physicians and hospitals and train- 
ers us constructive rather than corrective agencies. 

The most difficult cases to help are those who distrust 
hospital and physician and adviser, we may say, consti- 
tutionally. Familiarize yourselves with what hospitals 
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and training schools are doing so that you may feel ready 
to accept their help when you need it; and inculcate in 
the young the right attitude toward the resources our 
civilization offers us. 

You have little idea how many people believe training 
schools and mental hospitals are for what they call “the 
really insane” or “defective” of other families, but their 
own children or friends are certainly not of that class. 
What do people know of “classes”? 

We have recently read much about a poor girl who was 
kept at home in a small isolated room for years, sup- 
posedly because the parents did not think of taking her 
to a state hospital. Need we be surprised at such ignorance 
as long as an interested social worker who had been in- 
formed of our conclusion that the patient in question 
should be given the benefit of one of our state institutions, 
writes as follows: 


“Tam at a loss to know what is the best course to pur- 
sue in this matter. I fully appreciate that you have done 
all you could, but I am so anxious that nothing be spared 
that will possibly help this poor unfortunate girl. From 
a physician’s point of view, would you advise further hos- 
pital treatment outside of an insane asylum? So long as 
she is perfectly harmless, would she stand a better 
chance in a medical hospital for a while longer, if we 
could place her?” 


What does this helper of the public think of what she 
calls an “‘insane asylum”? Does she not know that our state 
hospitals are medical hospitals, intended to help the most 
hopeful and the most difficult alike and with the best medi- 
cal means and judgment? 

Go and teach yourselves and your children and your 
neighbors the fact that when anyone gets nervous and 
unequal to the difficulties of life, we have in our midst 
dispensaries and hospitals to help us on the right track, 
hospitals serving as asylums for those for whom the com- 
munity offers too little protection, but at the same time 
hospitals from which fully 20 per cent may readily come out 
better entitled to be called normal than if they had missed 
the opportunities offered by our states, and from which 
many apparently hopeless wrecks emerge with a gain 
worthy of our open gratitude instead of our frequent de- 
sire to hide the facts and to swell the false traditions of 
stigma, the absurd relic of fear and superstition. 

If I felt that I had to conceal the fact that my own 
mother had two attacks of melancholia from which she 
recovered, I should thereby tacitly corroborate the false 
efforts at concealment of many others who could not con- 
ceal the fact of mental diseases in their family if they 
tried. Why am IJ able to speak freely to my own progeny 
about it? Because I have a conviction based on experience 
and on facts that many a mental disorder is much less 
ignominious than more than 50 per cent of the other dis- 
eases for which people have to get treatment; that many 
a nervous or mental disorder is the result of struggling 
honestly but unwisely ; that many a former patient becomes 
a wiser element of the community when restored than the 
luckier and possibly thoughtless fellow. 

If there is some hereditary taint which causes you 
apprehension, try to prepare your offspring to live all the 
more wisely and to make themselves worthy of the health- 
iest mates. What we call insanity in a family must not be 
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a wholesale warning against marriage. It means greater 
care in education and more appreciation of truly healthy — 
strains and then either fitness to become attractive to the 
untainted or a choice of a life of usefulness outside of 
marriage. 

After all, what we need most is to teach the child to 
wish to be well and to love the healthy. Love is ve 
justly nature’s and mankind’s ablest matrimonial agent. 
Love plays many pranks and is said to be blind; but love, 
like any other capacity, can be made to grow better or 
worse. It certainly is taught badly or indifferently or 
wisely, through the way the parents love each other and 
through the ideals implanted in the child. 


A Social Prescription 


LET ME state once more the main points of my appeal: 

First, Help me in fighting the foolish game of trying to | 
conceal the facts of heredity and of catering to the cruel |. 
notions of stigma. A man or a woman is primarily what 
he or she is, or can do; and the knowledge of heredity 
will help in guiding the understanding or management | 
of inborn traits. All this secrecy about heredity only }) 
means that other people cannot mention the facts to your |). 
face, but behind your back will talk of the skeleton in your 4) 
closet. By thinking more of the safety of this closet than 
of actual needs, you may cheat your own people out of ~ 
their best chances of getting timely care in the beginning 
of any trouble, and throw at the same time a slur on || 
hospitals and on other patients, and ultimately it will fall — 
back with a vengeance on your own family. t 


SECOND, Let us not indulge in vague notions about hered- 
ity. If you want facts, let someone work up your family 
records as we have worked up those described in this — 
paper. It will not do to go to.a physician and ask: What 
do you think of heredity? But you must say: I want 
somebody put on the job of getting my family record | 
worked out; and then I want your advice on various ~ 
questions. No physician should prostitute himself by giv- 
ing his opinion without having the family studied properly. 

Tuirp, The conclusions from heredity study cannot be 
codified in the form of legislation. We can, however, lead 
people to be more responsible and to do better thinking. — 
My two suggestions are: Turn the marriage license again 
into something which calls for three weeks of sound and 
open thinking and which is worth more than a fee and 
an invitation to frequent perjury which the state tolerates, 
thus lowering the sacredness of an oath before an official. — 

The second suggestion would be regarding the marriage 
ceremony. Have it understood that in this solemn hour 
you have to answer the question whether you have really 
chosen the person whom you want to be the father or the 
mother of your children. 

Fourtu, Let parents who know that their children may 
have a taint—a latent disposition or actual defect—find 
their compensation in the conviction that theirs is the bur- 
den of being specially mindful of the saner and sounder 
education of their children; and especially also a saner and 
sounder education in the question of what and whom and 
how to love. 

This is not a hopeless problem. 
finest problem of humanity. 


It is the biggest and 


ATIONALISM is the present political system 
of a world consisting of nations. The thesis 
of this paper, put baldly for the sake of chal- 

' lenge, is that this system is out of date, that 
the nation is no longer the true cohesive unit of society. 
Ask the man on your streets and he will glibly reply 

that his nation is the people to which he belongs; that it 

is the best people on earth; stands for what is finest in 
any field, leads in government, prosperity, science, art,— 
in short, everything; that it has uniformly been victorious 
in war, partly because its generals are the greatest and its 
soldiers the bravest; partly, too, because God was on its 

'side, since his nation has always been in the right. And 

he regards foreigners with contempt or, at best, with 

/pity as an inferior, benighted and perhaps even a hopeless 

“lot. 

And the foreigner has the same opinion of his own na- 

| tion. 

Ask the publicist or lawyer what a nation is, and he 

| will guardedly describe it in terms of its external features 

| or manifestations, but will say little of its composition, 
and less of what distinguishes one nation from another. 

A publicist’s definition of a nation is that of Lieber: 


“What is a nation in the modern sense of the word? 
| The word nation, in the fullest adaptation of the term, 
means, in modern times, a numerous and homogeneous 
population (having long emerged from the hunters and 
/ nomadic state) permanently inhabiting and cultivating a 
coherent territory, with a well-defined geographic out- 
line, and a name of its own,—the inhabitants speaking 
their own language, having their own literature and 
common institutions, which distinguish them clearly from 
other and similar groups of people, being citizens or sub- 
jects of a unitary government, however subdivided it 
may be, and having an organic unity with one another 
as well as being conscious of a common destiny. Organic, 
intellectual and political internal unity with proportionate 
strength and a distinct and obvious demarcation from sim- 
ilar groups, are notable elements of the idea of a modern 
nation in its fullest sense. A nation is a nation only when 
there is but one nationality ; and the attempt at establish- 
ing a nationality within a nationality is more inconsistent 
and mischievous even than the establishment of ‘an empire 
within an empire.’ ” 

Whatever nationalism is, it has led to an awful catas- 
trophe in Europe; for when all the befogging details and 
prejudices regarding the cause of the great war are 
.summed up they leave the blame on the national spirit and 
the supposition that nations represent different ideals that 
are bound to get into conflict. 


What a Nation Is Not 


Wuat is the truth about this supposed fundamental dif- 
ference of nations? A convenient method of attacking 
this question is to decide what a nation is not. 

A nation is not a geographic unit, for rarely are na- 
tions bounded by natural features. For a thousand years 
France and Germany have fought over the question 
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whether the Rhine river or the Vosages mountains should 
be the boundary. There is no natural boundary between 
Germany and Russia to fight over. Great Britain, with her 
naval supremacy, does not regard the ocean as a boundary 
but holds possessions beyond the seas. The boundaries 
between the United States and Canada illustrate very well 
how national limits are often determined,—that is, arbi- 
trarily and even accidentally. 

A nation is not a closed racial or ethnical unit. That 
a nation is not identical with a nationality is most con- 
spicuously demonstrated by Austria-Hungary, and in a 
lesser degree by Germany and the United Kingdom. The 
United States notoriously consists of an amalgamation of 
nationalities. Ifa given nation contains different peoples, 
the converse, that different nations contain identical peo- 
ples, is also in some measure true. There are Poles in 
Russia, Austria and Prussia. The Walloons of Belgium 
are more like the French than like their countrymen, the 
Flemings. Switzerland consists of Germans, French and 
Italians, not distinguishable from those just across the 
border. 


As to Language, Religion, Culture 


A NATION is not a linguistic unit, though it should be said 
at the start that language is a most significant national 
characteristic. Indeed, if nations consisted of nationali- 
ties, language would practically decide national affiliations. 
However, as things are, this is not the case. Austria- 
Hungary is a nation, but it contains many languages. 
There are many mutually unintelligible dialects in Ger- 
many, Italy and Russia, to mention but a few instances. 
If it be true that philologically these dialects belong to- 
gether, it still remains true that the persons in a nation 
speaking different dialects do not understand each other, 
and that for practical purposes they might as ay be 
speaking to genuine foreigners. 

Neither is a nation a religious unit, for national boun- 
daries and the areas Rid by religious creeds are not 
at all identical. Persons holding different faiths are fight- 
ing side by side in the trenches in Europe against persons 
of their own faith in the opposing battle line. Nothing, 
indeed, is clearer in this war than that religious belief 
comes after loyalty to nation. 

Again, a nation is not a closed economic unit. What 
could demonstrate more clearly the economic inter- 
dependence of nations than the derangement of the trade 
of neutrals—to say nothing of that of belligerents—by 
the present war? Everybody knows that the world is a 
market for any given commodity and that prices are 
everywhere fixed by world supply and demand. This, of 
course, means that capital, and therefore labor, are inter- 
national; it means that all the facilities of transportation 
and communication are molded to accommodate this 
international traffic. And the various interests affected, 
the railroad men, freight handlers, insurance underwriters, 
capitalists, labor unions, farmers, news agents and the 
like, have international organizations or congresses in 
which they discuss ways and means to expedite their own 
success. 
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‘Lhe nation is likewise not a water-tight cultural unit. 
Culture means the fine arts, and the intellectual and pro- 
fessional interests of men. ‘The fine arts,—that is, paint- 
ing, music and literature, since they appeal chicfly to senti- 
ment, may be considered cultural elements of an emotional 
character. The intellectual and professional elements of 
culture,—that is, the historic, economic, social and natural 
sciences, as also theology, law, and the like,—appeal chiefly 
to the intellect and are therefore rational in character. 

Premising this distinction the thesis is that a given cul- 
ture is not national. 

[t has been contended that all culture depends for its 
creation upon a national soil, for instance, that music is a 
peculiar product of the German in Germany, art, of the 
'renchman in France, and certain kinds of literature, of 
the Russian living in Russia. In proof of this, it is 
pointed out that the Germans in Brazil or the United 
States, the French in Quebec or New Orleans, and the 
British in Australia or the other dominions, have not been 
culturally productive after the fashion of their native 
lands. Lamprecht, indeed, contends that the Germans in 
the United States have retained only the externals of 
Germanism and have to a large degree lost the essentials 
of German culture and in any event have become entirely 
unproductive of it. 

In rebuttal it is asserted that the Jewish people have 
retained a distinct culture without any national existence 
whatever, and at first blush it would appear that this is 
good and sufficient proof that cultures are created without 
a nation to back them. To this it is, however, rejoined 
that the Jewish people, though contributing relatively more 
than their neighbors, have not a Jewish culture, but that 
their product everywhere appears as an integral part of 
the culture of the nation in which they are. The question 
raised by this contention is not easy of decision, and must 
here go undecided. 

But even if in its creation culture is national, it is not 
national in its consumption, for peoples can appreciate 
and adopt foreign cultures if they but choose to do so. 
The clearest illustration of this is the wholesale adoption 
by Japan of such features of western civilization as were 
desired. Sciences are almost necessarily non-national be- 
cause they rest upon the laws of nature, and these operate 
the same everywhere. It is so with all rational cultures. 
Theology and philosophy never were national. The legal 
and political institutions of Rome influenced all subsequent 
peoples, just as those of England and the Code Napoleon 
have gone far beyond the confines of the land of their 
origin. The emotional parts of culture have shown less 
ability to travel abroad, but they have not found it im- 
possible. The music, art and literature of a nation are 
often enough far more appreciated by “cultured” foreign- 
ers, than by “uncultured” natives. 

It is the power of appreciation, not the nationality that 
decides. Given cultured persons of different nations, it 
would be rash and, just as likely as not, fallacious, to de- 
clare that the native possesses a deeper grasp or apprecia- 
tion of his national culture than the foreigner. 


Political Entity 
Ir nAs been urged that a nation is a political entity and 
that as such it has a character of its own. It is even 
contended that the difference in political institutions be- 
tween monarchies and republics causes war. How then is 
it that two republics or two monarchies war? It is not 
the differing institutions which lead to disagreement, it 
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is that two nations, whose institutions may be essentially 
alike, are under different managements. But this does 
not warrant the current belief that nations are different, 
any more than that two engines are different because they 
have different drivers. 

Finally, a nation is not a personality. For convenience 
we may speak of China, Germany or Mexico; only it 
cannot be said too often that these are but time-saving. 
expressions which do not represent a real unity. Ger- 
many is not a single-minded body politic, but a community 
of separate and very diverse interests and purposes. Wit- 
ness Alsace-Lorraine. Witness also as further instances 
of the same kind, England and Ireland, Austria and 
Hungary, Russia and Finland. A nation is not like a 
person, it is like a bee-hive. It contains many individuals, 
most of them are at home, but not a few are abroad. Not 
a few of those at home have their major interest abroad; 
quite enough others privately believe that some foreign 
nation is superior to their own. A few say so. Such 
common purpose and action as a nation knows is govern- 
mental. Practical unity in a nation will come only under 
an absolute government which represses all individualities. 
One must chose between absolutism and a unified nation or 
personal freedom and a nation at odds within. Competi- 
tive nationalism favors absolutism. 


Why Are Nations Not Isolated? 


Nations have themselves to thank for not being self- | 


contained. Not content to live or to earn a living within 
their areas, they have spilled over in a multitude of ways, 
and have thereby extended their sway far beyond their 
apparent confines. The simplest form of expansion, the 
only one known to many of the less informed, is the out- 
right annexation of territory which means the extension 
of full sovereignty over it. Yet this type of expansion is 
far the least significant; is often nothing more than the 
last step in the process of devouring a victim. 

Nations frequently claim and exercise semi-sovereignty 
over regions outside their own political jurisdictions, by 
means of protectorates secured through treaties which are 
in effect unilateral, or by simply designating a given area 
as a sphere of interest or of paramount influence. The 
Monroe doctrine is an instance of the latter. We do 
not claim political sovereignty in Latin America, but we 
do assert the supremacy of our interests over those of 
non-American states. It is a form of political expansion 
beyond our actual boundaries. Russia has similar spheres 
in Persia, China and Turkey; Germany, in Asia Minor; 
Great Britain, in Persia, parts of Turkey, and many places 
besides; Japan, in Manchuria and other parts of the Far 
East. 

Less understood but immensely more important are the 
commercial spheres of nations secured by means of prefer- 
ential tariffs, advantageous concessions, government loans, 
or private financial investments which mean economic con- 
trol. 
from one nation into another especially into weaker or 
“inferior” nations. The world too little understands 
European control of Turkey, Persia and China by means 
of loans and irksome commercial treaties, which enslave 
these states and in no small measure prevent them from 
meeting the demands of civilization. 

Part of the alleged backwardness of these and other 
peoples is caused by the obstaclés to progress placed by 
the “civilized” exploiting nations of the West. These 
have, to be sure. insisted upon the “open door” but this 


Capital, traders and settlers in quantity have poured .— 
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merely means that each demands a share in the exploita- 
tion and makes the position of the victim the more hope- 
less. For the latter it means domination through financial 


and commercial agencies. 


Finally, there is the cultural sphere of a nation, that 


region beyond its physical limits in which its ideals and 
institutions have found favor, perhaps been to some ex- 


tent adopted. The cultural sphere of aristocratic France 


- was some centuries ago practically the whole of the west- 


ern European continent; the United States is today as a 
whole in the British cultural sphere, as certain parts of 
the Balkans are in the Russian; Latin America is largely 
Spanish, Portuguese and French. Missionaries were un- 
til the middle of the last century the advance agents of a 
national culture in a new country ; today the precursor of 
national influences is the representative of trade. Nowa- 
days national expansion is economic first, cultural after- 
wards. 

Summarizing, it appears that nations are in fact not 
isolated, but that beyond their boundaries they have semi- 
political, commercial or cultural spheres of dominion ; they 
consist not merely of the actual nation but comprise an 
ill-defined but very real surrounding nebula. It is in the 
latter that most modern wars are born, inasmuch as the 
undefined claims of one nation come into conflict with 
equally vague claims of another and have the reaction of 
causing each nation to declare that its vital interests, if 
not its honor, are at stake and must be protected. 


Nationalism Is a Religion 

Ir A nation is not a geographic, racial, linguistic, re- 
ligious, economic or cultural unit, if it is not a unified 
personality and is not even sui generis a political entity, 
what then is it? That it is none of these things does not 
mean that it is nothing. Surely there must be something 
teal represented by the deep-seated feelings we call love 
of country and patriotism. Strip.the nation of all non- 
essentials, and subject the essentials to rigid and demolish- 
ing definition, there still remains a real if not substantial 
something that the average man calls his country. He 
may not be able to tell what it is, but he swears that it 
exists. To him it is the embodiment of what he regards 
as the peculiar ideals, aspirations, institutions and quali- 
ties of the political group to which he belongs. 

The nation is a faith, a religion, and may be called the 
spiritual state, justifying that excellent definition recently 
used in a London paper: ‘A nation exists where its com- 


ponent atoms believe it to be a nation.” 


Let there be no minimizing of the power of this na- 
tional religion. Men give their treasure, hope, happiness 


and lives for it; perforce they surrender their own con- 


sciences to it and join in the persecution of other nations. 
They sacrifice everything to their conviction. 

Still, in this age of higher criticism, it may be permitted 
to inquire what basis there is for the faith in this inde- 
finable nationalism. Is it instinctive, is it the result of 
education, or the epitome of external material conditions? 


What Are the Foundations of Nationalism? 
NATIONALISM is, no doubt, a manifestation of the group- 
spirit which makes individuals want to belong to some- 
thing. In this sense it is instinctive. 
explain why the group-spirit today expresses itself nation- 
ally, when formerly it was tribal, feudal, ecclesiastical, or 
what not. Obviously some underlying condition made it 
national. The condition came first; the corresponding 
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But this does not, 
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group-spirit epitomizing the condition came afterward. 
It is this fundamental condition which concerrs us. 

Nationalism has a historical basis. Once the nation did 
represent a relatively complete and self-contained unit, at 
least one within which relative unity prevailed because a 
governing class was in a position to impose it. It was the 
day of rival dynasties, state religions, mercantilist theories 
and virtual intellectual isolation. In that day the con- 
cept of the nation fairly coincided with the nation of 
reality. The religion of nationalism had a material basis, 
the group-spirit attached to the existing unit. 

Conceptions once established are perpetuated by tradi- 
tion, inertia and habit. Nationalism is a habit as well as 
a religion, the two being very intimate. Education, too, 
helps to perpetuate nationalism, partly by habit, partly by 
design. Certain economic forces also favor nationalism 
and give it real vitality. Among these are those business 
enterprises which depend for their prosperity upon pro- 
tective tariffs, foreign spheres:of commercial preference, 
or which supply one nation with the arms to war with 
another. 

These cordially believe in nationalism. So do those 
which are engaged in what may be called extra-national 
commercialism, that is, enterprises which lie outside of 
national bounds. Ventures of this kind find the nation 
very useful and are, therefore, among the foremost preach- 
ers of nationalism. 

Along with tradition there are, then, powerful economic 
forces which give vitality to nationalism. These are the 
influences behind the national managements already noted. 
They speak a language the managers understand. The 
combination controls the national policy, determines what 
is national interest, decrees what constitutes a righteous 
national cause, pronounces what shall be the patriotic duty 
of the citizen, owns and operates the schools which teach 
the citizen what are called the national ideals. 


German Patriotism 


GERMANY has just demonstrated how efficiently the 
schools may be used for national purposes. A century 
ago Germans were particularists or cosmopolitans, cer- 
tainly not nationals. In 1914, they responded virtually 
as one man to the call of the nation. Their patriotism was 
not something instinctive, it was something acquired 
through education. What has been done there can be 
done elsewhere. And if education can be made to serve 
the cause of national competition it can also be made to 
serve the cause of national co-operation. What is re- 
quired for this is the understanding that the nation is not 
sacrosanct, that nationalism is in no small part a cultivated 
thing with a material basis, and that, whatever its basis 
in the past, changes have occurred which are altering the 
foundations of the whole structure. For the foundations 
of nationalism are crumbling. 

The transformation meant is that accompanying the 
development of rapid transportation and communication 
and resulting in the extensive economic and cultural inter- 
weaving and interpenetration of nations designated as 
internationalism. 

The first of these transformations is the democratization 
of governments in the nineteenth century. The equality 
of man is not a national principle; it is planetary and mili- 
tates. against the artificial groupings of equal men for 
mutual exploitation. Furthermore, democracy has given 
the people a chance to participate in determining what 
shall constitute the national interest. In this the popular 
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will is as yet too often defeated, but the condition is new 
and significant. 

The second is the altered relation of self-interest and 
nationalism produced by extra-national commercialism. 
National business operates within the nation and accepts 
national jurisdiction and responsibility along with na- 
tional protection. Extra-national commercialism does not; 
it profits by using the nation. Capital seeks foreign in- 
vestments because they yield great profits, not ordinarily 
because of economic necessity. It finds that it can earn 
larger percentages abroad where it is free from the legal 
control and the burdensome labor restrictions, high wages, 
and taxes of the home-land. Though it escapes the con- 
trol of the nation, it does not for that reason divest itself 
of national protection. So long as the enterprise suc- 
ceeds control by the nation is resisted ; when it suffers, the 
nation is at once called upon for succor. The profits of 
success go to the enterprise; the costs of making it suc- 
cessful go to the nation—that is, to the tax-payer, or ulti- 
mately to the man who by conscription if necessary, gives 
his life to assure that success. 

Will the average citizen long remain devoted to a 
nationalism which means labor for foreigners, profits for 
a powerful few at home, and for him, crumbs from the 
table of Dives,—peradventure, taxes, conscription and 
holocausts like that in Europe? Hardly! It is largely a 
question of self-interest; whose interests shall be sub- 
served, those of export capital or those of the citizen? 

And just here democracy, a nineteenth-century factor, 
enters ; for the common man, being a voter, is in a position 
to make his point of view honored. Unless, then, the 
average citizen is a real and welcome participant in the 
profits which flow from giving the national backing to an 
enterprise, he will not long tolerate nationalism. He will 
reject a system which, while exploiting another people, is 
in reality also exploiting him. Of course, he can be at- 
tached to nationalism by letting him share, or making him 
think he is sharing, sufficiently in the proceeds. But this 
will continue only as long as he believes that his interest 
lies there. 


Competitive Nationalism 


NATIONALISM means competition, perhaps war, with other 
nations ; this means paying the cost of such competition in 
peace and war. Now it seems that, as far as self-interest 
is a directing factor in this matter, the system of national 
competition will meet the approval of citizens only so 
long as the profits from it to them are believed to be 
greater than its costs. Individuals increasingly care more 
about the economic than about the political conditions 
under which they live, and are learning that the nation as 
such is not in business and cannot itself profit, but that 
gain through national aid is altogether an individual mat- 
ter. When the burdens of national competition become 
so heavy and vexatious as to cast doubts on its advant- 
ages, we shall have arrived at a turning point. When, 
if ever, it is the common belief that self-interest is no 
longer best served by the nation, nationalism will have 
lost what economic basis it still has and will be altogether 
an ideal. 

What living force is there in such an artificial ideal? 
Can it long exist as such? 

Finally, there is the circumstance that in his economic 
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“single humanity. ? ws 


and cultural or intellectual existence man is largely inter- 
national and that only in his political being is he national. 
The result is an insidious conflict within the individual b 
tween his national and his non-national life. 


Unbounded Scope of Human Endeavor 

To ILLUSTRATE: Here is an American physician ; his early 
training was in his native medical school with instructors © 
and texts that familiarized him with the best medical ex- 
perience no matter what its source. He continued his 
studies abroad, in Vienna, Berlin, Paris or London, to se- © 
cure the best, not a national, professional education. In | 
his practice he keeps up with knowledge in his special 
field. Now if he is an up-to-date physician—the kind we = 
prefer to summon—his national existence, professionally 7 
considered, is immaterial. He belongs to the medical 
world which knows no boundaries. He has friends and 
acquaintances among so-called foreigners; he deals with ~ 
them upon the common ground of mutual interest and 
understanding, quite unconscious of the accident that they — 
are in other political units; he tests the fitness of their | 
ideas not by their nationality but by their efficacy. | 
In short, in this medical world there is none of the © 
alleged inability of the individuals of one nation to get © 
on with those of another, none of the inevitable and © 
“irrepressible conflict” between them. And so it is in the ©} 
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understands the alien as well as his countryman and is | 
conscious of no fundamental clash. Truth and falsehood, | 
virtues and vices are human, not national qualities. F 
But when men are grouped politically there is a differ- 
ent story; there are said to be fundamental differences 
which inevitably lead to the clash of nations. The dilemma © | 
of the individual, though not fully understood, is no less — | 
real. He is lead by patriotism or compelled by law to || 
rate his allegiance to the political group to which he 
often by accident—belongs, above the natural and pro- | 
fessional affiliations through which he normally earns his — | 
livelihood ; he is asked to believe—and apparently does— || 
that, though he and his fellow-citizens and their profes- | 
sions taken severally are in time of peace in no vital con- — | 
flict with foreigners, taken jointly there is a fundamental || 
incompatibility between them, one which can be resolved — | 
only by the shedding of human blood. Ey 
There must be something wrong in the situation. To | 
go directly to the heart of the matter, the concept of the | 
nation as conveyed by tradition and education is no longer | 
in keeping with modern facts. The theory and official | 
aspect of nations is what it was some centuries ago; but | 
underneath the surface there has quietly and persistently 
occurred a knitting together of the private interests of the - 
several nations. a 
Thus the nation is the formal but no longer the true— 
cohesive unit of society. Social cohesion of the world | 
today is found in the universal connection, whether 
friendly or rival, between men of similar pursuits irre- | 
spective of geographical habitat. Viewed from without, 
the earth is an aggregation of separate compartments; — 
viewed from within it is a fabric each thread of which — 


encircles the globe and weaves the several nations into a | 
4} 
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The LANTERN BEARERS 


APSERIES ORSESSAYS 
EXPLORING SOME THOROUGHFARES OF 
Slot. PEOPLE SeLEISURE 


The Stage, a New World 


“Where is the star Imbrifer? Let us adore it.” 


By Fohn Collier 


DIRECTOR NEW YORK TRAINING SCHOOL FOR COMMUNITY CENTER WORKERS 


-TEN-YEAR-OLD girl—gawky and _ self-willed, 
morose and lyric by turns, a brazier of 
smouldering life-fire—was restlessly hovering 

about a California lawn. Her brother culti- 

vated oratory, and indoors he was sonorously reading 
from a school book. The girl heard him, out on the lawn: 


“T shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to the earth, I knew not where!” 


Something moved in the brain of the girl. That arrow 
became a dimly conceived symbol—youth, life, achieve- 
ment, love. The rhythm of Longfellow merged with the 
pulse of her own blood. Unconsciously, she began to 
move, to gesticulate, to run, to leap—to dance. She dram- 
atized the arrow’s flight, its leap into the unknown ; the un- 
known possessed her. Untaught as any sheep capering 
in the wind on an Irish hill, and watched by her elder sis- 
ter, Isadora Duncan the “amateur” began her life’s work. 

Always untaught, lawless, unstable and unteachable in 
matters of technique, but intensely responsive to the inti- 
mate group around her, Isadora Duncan worked on. 
Through expression she became conscious. The smould- 
ering brazier became a luminous fire, a beacon. The 
world was ready for its light. Isadora Duncan has created 
a new art. She has quickened the life in millions of peo- 
ple, and unknown thousands are today attaining to a fuller 
consciousness of their own lives through dancing lawless- 
‘ly, as she dances. ; 

Such dancing is, of course, not lawless, but deeply law- 
ful. The artifices of dancing are thrown aside, the great 
rhythms of life are enabled to play through the physical 
instrument, the profundities of consciousness are given 
a channel to the light of our social day. These profundi- 
ties of consciousness are in us all. The dramatic dance 
(free dancing is incorrigibly dramatic), the choral song, 
community drama, are proving to multitudes of plain folk 
that this is true. Given time and the needed organization 
(the emphasis of this. series of articles has been on organi- 


zation rather than on the art-content of drama), these 


simplified and life-releasing “amateur” expressions will 
produce new art forms, classic, pure, massive, imperish- 
able, and practicable for our own world and age. 

The above statement will be held important by readers 
who agree with its underlying presumption, namely, that 
the profundities of consciousness are in us all, and can be 
made manifest in us all—can be brought into a customary 
and universal social expression, thus transforming social 
intercourse and ultimately moulding social action. The 


subject cannot be argued here. It is the central live prob- 
lem in philosophy today. Even the bibliography of this 
question would be out of place here. But what follows is 
relevant to our subject of the American theater. 


In a recent sheaf of tributes to Isadora Duncan occurs 
the following: 


“Isadora Duncan draws on very deep sources of life; so 
deep as to be almost strange and fearful. Yet they are 
near at hand for all. They lie ‘too deep for tears,’ yet 
like the vision of starry heaven they are accessible to 
every man and child. 

“Is it some unique magic—some irreproducible breath 
of God which she brings? I thought so once, and suffered 
from the thought. 

“But the other day, many little children danced... . 
Danced? No; they thrilled and lived, and from their liv- 
ing no exotic magic flowed. Here was the breath of God; 
yes, the beatific vision was in these little ordinary human 
souls. These wands of simple average childhood struck 
the rock, and the waters of life gushed, the heaven of 
beauty unveiled. This art, this hope, this way of life 
could be our own! 

“They were the Duncan children.” 


America seems to have lost Isadora Duncan for good, 
save as a bird of passage. She has the lightning’s energy 
and the wantonness which superstitious folk ascribe to 
lightning. In time, through Thomas Mott Osborne and 
other Osbornes, our prisons may have a place for Miss 
Duncan. Last year she offered her-services to the people 
of New York. She would take an armory or some great 
indoor space, and play with hundreds of children, dancing 
and dramatizing, through every afternoon. But the tame- 
less Isadora would concede nothing to the problem of ways 
and means, scorned the philistine community, and ulti- 
mately fled with her wards to Europe. She was lost to 
New York because there was no communal disposition to 
use her, no communal machinery for using her, and no - 
communal realization of the momentous thing she was: 
an American girl, winged with and consumed by the very 
genius of Greece; no prima donna, but an announcer of 
something wonderful and true—the practicability of en- 
franchising children and lowly folk into great art expres- 
sion and of recovering the beauty of social life. 

In the preceding article it was explained that Emanuel 
Reicher, a dramatic producer of a century, embodying in 
the field of recognized drama what Isadora Duncan em- 
bodies in its more daring reaches, was likely to be lost to 
America, and for the same reason. We do not possess 
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ISADORA DUNCAN 


The creator of a new art that has “quickened the life 

in millions of people,’ who is none the less lost to New 

York because there was “no communal realization of 

the momentous thing she was” 

the social arrangements which would make it possible fot 
high genius to relate itself in a cumulative give-and-take 
with the people. The great teacher and inspirer must in 
America forswear his own work and must become an en- 
gineer constructing social bridges, social canals and social 
dynamos. 

This he usually cannot do, and his temperament re- 
volts at being forced to do it, and after a while he flees 
to the old world, which in matters of social arrangement 
is the new world, or else he is forced into the conventional 
theater, which has been sufficiently indicted in these arti- 
cles, or into easel-painting for rich men, or into the making 
of movies under conditions which will be understood by 
readers of these articles. A few, like Percy Mackaye, of 
whom more will later be said, struggle on. The Mackayes, 
the Harry Barnharts, the Arvolds, the Misses Lewisohn, 
are the hopes of American art and in no slight measure 
of American life. They stand at that critical point where 
art waits on the development of social organization and 
where social life waits on the development of art. 


NE of the most inspired yet wisely exacting teachers 

of so-called interpretative dancing now at work in 
America, Elise DuFour, recently went down to Public 
School 104, in the East Side of New York. She found 
some thirty girls employing themselves casually in the so- 
cial room of the community center. By main force she 
gathered the whole crowd (it was not yet even a group) 
upstairs, donned her flowing apparel, and danced. She 
interpreted “Indecision,” the child who is lost, who wand- 
ers far, encounters many wonders and perils, and at last 
rushes joyfully home. It was strange to the youngsters, 
and they hooted at the dancer’s bare feet, but in two min- 
utes they were silent, in four minutes they were charged 
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with repressed stimuli and were patently restless. They 
understood, they felt, they visualized. Thirty children 
were lost from home, and in thirty visionary realms mar 
vels and perils beset the high road. 


“Now for the game,” she said. “Come and be lost to- 


‘gether!” Five or six girls hesitatingly came on the floor. 


“Think, there’s a butterfly,” cried Elise DuFour. “Come 
chase the butterfly!” Ten other girls joined the throng. 
“Oh, yonder, see the lion!” And as the leader huddled in 
terror, twenty Polish and Italian youngsters huddled, 
while the fanciful beast of prey roared by. And so the 
game went on. In an hour, thirty girls were producing 
rhythmic drama. 

Elise DuFour’s personal work was done. A pupil has 
continued the leadership of this group which with each 
week advances more daringly, yet all unconsciously, into a 
field of synthetic art which, compared to the conventional 
theater or even to the aristocratic Russian ballet, is like — 
a wildwood in spring compared to an artificial flower ex- 
hibit or to a hothouse. These girls have already tasted 
life in some of its higher joys, have come to know one 
another in gracious and creative ways, and have enter- 
tained their neighborhood charmingly. They have shown 
that folk-art can spring anew in city neighborhoods and 
can find rich soil wherever human lives are continuously 
associated. 

But the great question has not yet been answered. It— 
is this: Is it possible to multiply such intimate groups, to 
enable each group to progress in collective discovery and 


collective creation, to associate the groups young and old 4} 


in great self-engendered expression, where, through song 
and dance and mass-pantomime the enduring common mo- 
tives, or the collective dreams and conflicts, will be render- — 
ed from out of the people themselves? 

Such is the ideal of pageantry and of community drama 
toward which many efforts are now groping. 


HE foregoing illustrations have been chosen because 

they pointedly suggest that drama need not begin or ~ 
end with the spoken word. The present series of articles 
is only brushing suggestively the theater problem as a 
whole. It is no inventory of dramatic experiments but 
rather a search for a basis of interpretation of drama, a 
means for evaluating whatever instance may be presented 
among the theatrical innovations which in America are 
numbered actually by hundreds. And what follows must 
still be understood to be illustrative, though as far as pos- 
sible it is accurate too. 

There is needed for a people’s theater— 


Continuity of effort, maintained over years by an 
ever-widening group, whose’ members should ideally be 
partners in the theater and should in the greatest pos- 
sible measure be producers as well as onlookers ; 

Simplified forms ; 

And a relative subordination of the verbal element in 
all that is done; an emphasis, more bold and persistent 
than has yet been anywhere attempted in America, on 
such more primordial, more universal, less intellectual 
and less imitative elements in drama as the song, and 
still more the dance, and on the crafts. 


ET one example suffice, illustrating all the proposi- 

tions above but especially the last one (the others 

have been previously stated in these articles). It is that 

institution of fascinating history, the Neighborhood Play- 
house of New York. 4 


. Alice and Irene Lewisohn lent hands at “The House in 
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Henry Street.” Their children’s club was devoted to 
manual construction, to games and to stories. Old legends 
were told, in give-and-take between the children and their 
leaders. These legends were consecutive, leading the chil- 
dren in imagination along the far tracks of humanity, in 
history and around the globe. The games were rythmic, 
and once, at the drill of eastern princesses, when Rossini’s 
music was suddenly played, the children went wild and the 
whole group was carried away into a kind of lawless ec- 
stacy. 

These children have wildness in them; and that is why 
the Russian Imperial Ballet proved scarcely a more sensi- 
tive instrument for the bizarre emotions of Petroucha than 
did these children when, two months ago, they challenged 
comparison in costumes they had themselves made, amid 
scenery they had themselves painted, and to the delight of 
an audience which has come to recognize in these East 
Side children a collective genius to be described like 
Wordsworth’s symbolical cloud: 


“That awful power rose from the mind’s abyss 
Like an unfather’d vapor, which enwraps 
At once some lonely traveller.” 


The solemnity of the Jew came early into the group-life 
of these children. They began to embody the Hebrew 
ritual. With no formal intent, either dramatic or religious, 
they lived out the Passover festival in dance and song. 
The fathers and mothers came. Said one, “Oh, thank you 
for making the religion of my children beautiful!’ And 
another, when an unruly member was suspended from the 
group, “Please punish him any other way, but don’t stop 
him from learning the music he sings to us!” The writer 
witnessed this Passover drama, seven or eight years ago. 
He has watched all sorts of drama in more than one land 
since that time, but has never felt in any theater a more 
authentic breath of the living imagination than breathed 
from—what? A game, a drama, a ritual, a social occa- 
sion; a group of children passionately recalling out of the 
twilight of consciousness a communal dream, tasting and 
transmitting the only immortal life of which we clearly 
know. 

The group had no theater. It worked in the club rooms 
and gymnasium of the Henry Street Settlement, building 
all its own properties and taking them down after the per- 
formances given in the gymnasium. ‘We became almost 
a household nuisance,” says Alice Lewisohn. These phy- 
sical limitations were really a precious discipline for 
everybody concerned with the enterprise. Dr. Luther 
Gulick has significantly remarked: “A theater is not a 
place, except in the sense of being a cross-roads of human 
life. A theater is a social, not a physical structure—a so- 
cial integration.” 

The Neighborhood Playhouse was for five years this 
and nothing more. It was acted upon by every interest 
and every personal force existing in and around that bee- 
hive of activity, the Henry Street Settlement. It gave 
back contagiously to every element in the settlement and 
neighborhood. When at last, only a year ago, the Neigh- 
borhood Players moved into their own theater, which is 
also a dramatic workshop, they carried with them the tra- 
ditions of self-help, of simplicity, of sociability, due to 
their long childhood as one among many groups in the 
fellowship of Henry Street. 

The permeation of the whole community by dramatic 
influence was perfectly shown in the Pageant of Henry 
Street, given in 1913. There were five hundred people 
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in costume; everything but the incandescent lamps, which 
glimmered like a multi-colored heaven over the street, had 
been made by the people themselves, 

The present Neighborhood Playhouse can only be de- 
scribed in a word. There are week-end productions by 
the Neighborhood Players, who are the continuing human 
organization of the Henry Street drama and who are 
virtually self-governing. There are mid-week productions 
in which local or imported talent may be used, and mo- 
tion picture shows four evenings a week and on Saturday. 
At the theater, day by day, there is instruction in dancing, 
in choral work, in poster work, in designing, in the con- 
struction of properties, and in costume making. These 
classes both study and produce; the latest play given at 
the playhouse was fitted up entirely by the local groups, 
who made the designs and transferred them to canvas and 
then played the play. Jephthah’s Daughter, given last 
year, was home-made in words, in music, in properties and 
in acting. 

Prices never vary. They are 25 and 50 cents for the- 
atrical entertainments, and 5 cents for motion pictures. 
Films for the motion picture shows are laboriously chosen 
and interludes are provided—story-telling, dancing, spe- 
cial music. 

The playhouse has 250 people in its classes and uses ac- 


A COSTUME FOR JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER 
At the Neighborhood Playhouse, day by day, there ts 
‘instruction for the young people of the East Side in 
dancing, in choral work, in poster work, in designing, 
in the construction of properties, and in the making 
of costumes 
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tively in one way or another perhaps 700 persons, drawn 
trom the neighborhood and from the clubs of the settle- 
ment. The needy audience is about 3,000, and at night 
the roof of the playhouse is used for dancing. 

The Neighborhood Playhouse is, of course, not self- 
supporting. It should be compared to a seed bed in which 
the beginnings of reforestration are being carried out, in 
which foresters are being trained, soils tested, and new 
floral varieties introduced into a country. Even this 
metaphor is a partial one. The Neighborhood Playhouse 
is an agency engaged in the production of new forms, 
artistic and social; it is a practical laboratory of social 
eugenics. 

Taken all alone, the Neighborhood Playhouse would 
serve to guarantee a dramatic future for America and to 
indicate rather specifically the lines of development which 
would hold good in city or country, in immigrant or old 
American groups. Only one Mayo clinic is needed to 
show the need for a changed organization of medicine. 
One research by Odin established the fact that genius is 
dependent on social organization for its self-discovery. 
One Rochdale Co-operative Store overthrew the economic 
antimony between individualism and collectivism. One 
neighborhood theater demonstrates the fundamentally 
communal nature of drama and the importance of build- 
ing theaters as institutions of synthetic art, not merely of 
vocalism, personal exploitation and scenic mimicry. 

As a matter of information—the Neighborhood Play- 
house incurs a deficit of something like $10,000 a year, 
which will be less with successive years and which is oc- 
casioned by experimentation, teaching, and the mainte- 
nance of an overhead service which would suffice to ener- 
gize and guide a whole system of neighborhood theaters. 


HE Neighborhood Playhouse naturally suggests the 
Hull House Players of Chicago, an earlier product of 
the group life of Hull House as the Neighborhood Players 
are of the Henry Street Settlement. Like the Neighbor- 
hood Players, the Hull House Players have come to be 
the voice of an ever-widening community, and in both 
cases the development has been unpretentious but cumu- 
lative and has ‘been due to an inspired and devoted per- 
sonal leadership. 
Laura Dainty Pelham, who directed the original group 


of twelve young people, organized in 1901 into the Hull © 


House Dramatic Association, still directs the players 
Every member of the group is a wage-earner, and a sug- 
gestion of delightful simplicity and naiveté, joined with 
adventurousness and common sense (perhaps the over- 
soul of Chicago is like that!) hovers about the entire nar-¥} 
rative of the fifteen years’ life of the enterprise. Under 
Joseph Jefferson’s advice, the group began its producing | 
career with an out-and-out melodrama ; the villain, as Mrs. 
Pelham describes him, fairly “ate up the scenery.” . 
Just about this time William Butler Yeats gave a talk 
to the players, and Mrs. Pelham’s remark is significant 
“He mystified us greatly and it was years before we came | 


’ | 
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to understand his viewpoint, which now seems very clear.” 
Yeats believes that the great ultimate mysteries, the solemn 
powers of the universe, inhabit common life, just as the 
energy of a cosmic tornado inhabits a drop of dew. As 
with other mystics “his Kingdom of God lies within.” 
Continuity of open-minded and joyous effort, and that | 
almost mystical process by which a continuing sympathetic __ 
audience or group gives back to the actor, the artist or ~ | 
preacher something greater than himself, have led the _ 
Hull House Players quite within the boundaries of the | 
kingdom. One year after another their work, collectively 
rather than individually, strikes a surer note of vital art, 
while their repertory conforms to the living interests of 
our day and to the local interests of their community with © 
greater perfection. Since 1911, they have gone daringly ~ 
into social drama, beginning with a dramatization, by a 
wage-working Jewish girl of the neighborhood, of Leroy 7 
Scott’s labor story The Walking Delegate, and continuing © 
into such plays as Galsworthy’s Justice and Masefield’s i 
Tragedy of Nan. | 
In 1912, the Irish Players were for several weeks in 
Chicago, bringing with them an influence at once rich | 
(for the most speculative and sophisticated ideas of the @ 
modern theater have played their part in the Irish enter- — 
prise), and robust as the genius of the new Ireland. The — 
Hull House Players watched their whole repertory and — 
came to know them humanly. During the following — 
winter they earned enough money through play-acting to 
carry the entire Hull House company over to Ireland. 
Both the Neighborhood Players and the Hull House 
Players, be it noted, had made sure their claim on the 
future before they moved into regular playhouses. But 
were there other conditions, uniquely propitious, making — 
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it doubtful whether these examples can be followed in a 
hundred places, as they ought to be? Personality is, of 
course, always unique, leadership is always essential, and 
these things the Hull House and the Neighborhood Play- 
ers have had. But who knows the latent resources of any 
community in genius, in temperament, in organizing ca- 
pacity? We only know that these resources are respon- 
sive and exhaustless, wherever efficient social mechanics 
is applied to their utilization. But it might be said: Hull 
House and Henry Street Settlement had produced ante- 
cedent modifications in their communities. From these 
changed communities a creative drama took rise. But 
where are we to find Henry Street and Hull House settle- 
ments? 


NDOUBTEDLY, if these questions could be satis- 

factorily met, many groups and agencies, now hesi- 
tant, would take heart and go forward with community 
drama. The writer knows that scores of community 
centers are in this hesitant frame of mind. Let us an- 
swer, then, by two examples. 

First, perfect equipment and abundant capital do not 
favor the beginnings of community drama. They are 
likely to prove instrumental rather in cutting the tap-root 
through which drama lives, than in nourishing that tap- 
root. Witness the New Theater. This New York enter- 
prise is mentioned here because it was a costly and widely- 
heralded enterprise. Its failure is sometimes quoted to 
show that the prevailing commercial way is the right way 


CHILDREN OF 
THE NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD PLA Y = 
HOUSE WHO 
LIVE OVER THE 
PASSOVER FES- 
TIVAL IN DANCE 
AND SONG 


“s’ GAME, A DRAMA, A RITUAL, 
A SOCIAL OCCASION; A GROUP 
OF CHILDREN PASSIONATELY RE- 
CALLING OUT OF THE TWILIGHT 
OF CONSCIOUSNESS A COMMUNAL 
DREAM, TESTING AND TRANS- 
MITTING THE ONLY IMMORTAL 
LIFE OF WHICH WE CLEARLY 
KNOW” 
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in the theater. And the press just now is hinting that a 
new theater is being considered by some wealthy persons. 

The New Theater had virtues. Because its aims were 
other than pecuniary, it was freed from having to specu- 
late. It mitigated the star-system evil and maintained 
short runs for plays. It produced certain notable plays. 
But in culture and in wealth it was hopelessly superior. 
It was not responsibly related, nor was there any policy 
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of relating it, to a continuing coherent audience, save as 
wealthy subscribers were among the audience. It did 
not affiliate itself with popular groups, and would have 
scorned to use non-professional service. It aimed ap- 
parently to remain unique through commanding large sums 
of money. : 

This is a sad story. As “the good is ever the enemy 
of the best,” it is fortunate that the New Theater is no 
more, but a social worker must bemoan the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars gone for naught, poured into an 
enterprise sociologically grotesque, which even if estab- 
lished would not have tended to reproduce itself. 

Second, community drama need not wait on a pre- 
existent highly organized social life or communal culture. 
Drama is not just a by-product of community life; it is 
the very self of community life, it creates social action, 
it is a social means as well as a social condition and a 
social end. The Little Country Theater of North Dakota 
has already been described [see THE Survey for Jan- 
uary 1]. 
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Let us look now at the Wisconsin Dramatic Society. — 

Here was no cherishing influence of a social settlement 
or great church or university. Nor can it be said 
the Wisconsin results are made possible through the acute 
hunger and loneliness of country folk, as might be 
gested (though not wisely) with reference to the No 
Dakota theater. For the best achievements of the Wi 
consin group have been wrought in Wilwaukee, a metrop 
olis itself and only two hours away from the amusement 
attractions of Chicago. , 

Initiative was provided, of course; Prof. Thomas -N- 
Dickinson inspired the creation of the Wisconsin Dramatic 
Society. It was organized in a fundamentally right way 
and would seem to have been blessed throughout with a 
leadership at once practical and visionary ; it has developed 
in that same cumulative, experimental way that has been 
noted in the history of the Neighborhood and the Hull 
House Players, and like the Neighborhood Playhouse, the 
workshop of the Wisconsin Dramatic Society is far more. 
than a theater of painted scenery and spoken drama.) 
Most of the component arts of the theater are cultivated” 
at the workshop, which is a kind of general social center 
as well. 

The society rests on a popular membership (the fee is 
$5 a year), uses non-professional talent solely, aims to 
serve the whole state of Wisconsin, and has already be- 
come a synthetic institution of drama, and a social or- 
ganization for the maintenance, promotion and creation of 
drama in its broadest conceptions. It is reproducible any- 
where. 

The original purposes of the society, as compiled from 
its literature, were as follows: r 


‘To support good plays. 

To promote the study of plays and of the problems 
of the theater. 

To translate and compile plays; and to facilitate the 
writing, printing and production of home-talent plays. 

To maintain non-professional companies which would 
produce good plays at low cost. 

Finally, to raise the community standard in things 
dramatic in every way possible. 

The society has actually and measurably accomplished 
every one of the things mentioned above. An emphasis 
on literary drama—on the theater of words—is notice- 
able in the earlier records of the society. But of late a ~ 
new note of central importance has been struck. Appar- 
ently through the persistence of Laura Sherry, the society 
has pressed out into fields of craft work and of the dance, 
and the workshop, now the headquarters of the society, 
is becoming a home of the complete theater in the same 
way that a renaissance atelier was a home of all the plastic 
arts, a place where statues of bronze or marble could be 
made, where wagon-wheels might be painted and like- 
wise papal cloisters. 

There proceeds at the workshop the writing of plays, 
the rehearsing and re-moulding of plays, the competitive — 
production of plays, vocal training, dancing, the manu- 
facture of properties. Machinery for energizing and guid- 
ing the affiliated groups in Milwaukee and throughout 
Wisconsin is kept in action from the workshop head- 
quarters. The society publishes the Playhouse, invaluable 
to the student of community drama. 

E_ will now pass with quick review or bare, men-~ 
tion .a number of other significant.adventures. im 
_American drama, leaving space for some generalizations 


of a great leader. 
-now being provided through Thomas Swern, who is in 
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and for a re-definition of drama, toward which these 
articles have pointed. 

The only municipal theater in America is at Northamp- 
ton, Mass. This theater was presented to Northampton 
by E. H. R. Lyman many years ago. For a long time it 


-was merely rented to visiting companies, but four years 
-ago it became a real municipal-communal theater, owned 
'and managed by the people themselves. 


A stock company, 
resident in Northampton, directed by Jessie Bonstelle 
and Bertram Harrison, has for the past four seasons of- 
fered a new play each week. As part of the enterprise, 


‘George B. McCollum maintains a little theater for the 


experimental production of new plays and the discovery 
of new talent. 

Northampton, a town of some 20,000 persons, has, of 
course, not exerted as yet any profound influence on its 
own drama. For this there is needed either the collective 
force of many communities, or a many-sided effort by 
the few over a fairly long period of time, or the impulsion 
Artistic leadership of a high order is 


charge of, the little theater productions. 

From Northampton we pass to such repertory and 
stock company theaters as the Toy, of Boston, the Phila- 
delphia, New York and Chicago little theaters, the Wash- 
ington Square (Bandbox) Players of New York. In 
all these groups of workers, the non-professional element 
is more or less to the fore; the audience is a special and 
fairly regular one; and the more crass evils of the com- 
mercial theater are obviated through self-sacrifice on the 
part of- actors or managers, through continuing engage- 
ments, simplified scenery and reduced advertising costs, 
or through contributions or endowment in one form or 
another. These theaters are valuable and interesting. 
They are sources for new ideas and new dramattrgic 
forms. They are outlets for talent. 

’ The mere existence of open-air theaters should be re- 
ferred to here. They will be treated more fully in a subse- 
quent article about pageants. They are a newest American 
development of the oldest conditions under which drama 


REMARKABLE  SET- 
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has been given. The Bankside Theater of North Dakota, 
and the Greek Theater of the Theosophic colony at Point 
Loma, Calif., appear to the writer as perhaps more sig- 
nificant than most of the open-air theaters. 

The Bankside Theater grew directly out of a need, and 
in response to the readiness, of a vital group of people who 
continue to use it. It is built on the margin of a river. 
Prof. Frederick H. Koch’s Department of Dramatic 
Literature and the Sock and Buskin society of North Da- 
kota University, whose members collaborated to produce 
the notable Pageant of the Northwest, insure the working- 
out of some progressive and richly democratic form of 
drama through this theater. Similarly at Point Loma, 
gorgeously located right over the shores of the broad Pa- 
cific, some new dramatic revelation of the human spirit 
is to be looked for. The beautiful Greek Theater at Berke- 
ley, Calif., has been often described. 


E now have an incomplete panorama of American 
experimental drama before us. Can we venture 
upon some generalizations? 
What is the state’s duty toward the theater, apart from 
licensing and regulating it? This duty would seem to be 
two-fold: 


1. Public properties, which ought to be developed in 
general for multiple use and for the encouragement of 
social life, should be built with reference to the needs of 
drama among other needs. Drama as a voluntary under- 
taking can be developed almost anywhere—in the farm- 
er’s parlor, on the playground, at the street corner. 

But drama as an economic enterprise is dependent on 
stage facilities and an adequate seating capacity. 

There exist thousands of auditoriums in the United 
States which could have been built as theaters with only. 
a trifling increase in cost. The inefficiency of most public 
school auditoriums is heart-breaking, but we are not 
lacking in examples of better planning. The picture of a 
high school auditorium at Racine, Wis., which is repro- 
duced with this article, illustrates the right way. Rich- 
land Center, Wis., possesses a $50.000 structure which is 
a city hall, a club house and an auditorium in one, and in 


SIMPLIFIED SCEN- 
ERY IS ONE OF THE 
DISTINCTIVE CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS OF THE 
PRODUCTIONS AT 
THE BANDBOX, AS 
THEIR THEATER IS 
CALLED 


HIGH 

This is one of the few public schools which have both 

the physical equipment and the unprofessional organt- 
zation for community drama 
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which simple drama can be given. The Washington Irv- 
ing High School in New York, presents a famous case 
of the right kind of auditorium construction. This sub- 
ject of construction need not be gone into here, for it 
has been: discussed at length by a practical school archi- 
tect, C. B. J. Snyder, architect to the New York Board of 
Education, in the report, recently published, of the Com- 
mittee on City Plan of the National Conference on Com- 
munity Centers. . 

While any number of free theaters might not succeed 
in bringing community drama into existence, the pro- 
vision of adequate facilities at low rentals is an absolute 
pre-requisite for the general development of a people’s 
theater. 

2. It is slowly coming to be recognized that the state 
has a duty of promoting social organization, quite as im- 
perative as the duty of planning streets or of educating 
individual minds. Of this idea, our recreation commis- 
sions and our community center movement are tokens. 
The state should promote drama because it is a compon- 
ent of the highest value—perhaps the most vital com- 
ponent—in the new self-conscious community endeavor 
which we are all hoping for. It would be possible to 
create community centers through the use of drama alone, 
if drama were treated as a synthetic art and a public 
forum, as it should be. The experience of North Dakota 
illustrates this fact. 

Drama is a practical social tool—a socio-genetic insti- 
tution at once old and tried, and intensely adapted to 
modern preferences. When our leaders of thought and 
those who control public policy become educated to the 
meaning and values of the theater, there will be no ques- 
tion as to the duty of government to promote people’s 
theaters. 

3. What is said above implies the idea that drama 
should be promoted by the state as part of the broader 
community movement. This will be the natural tendency 
in America. The outright.endowment of theaters, or the 
municipal operation of theaters, or such pseudo-public 
enterprises as the New Theater, are much more open to 
debate. 


Public endowments in the form of special grants made 
to theaters for particular services have proved in Ger- 
many especially to be a generally- wholesome method. 
Such grants might secure reduced prices or the mainte- 
nance of auxiliary enterprises by the theater such as are 
maintained by the Neighborhood Playhouse and the Wis- 
consin Players. 

4. Going outside the purview of the state, everything 
is to be said in favor of such broadcast organizations, 


existing to improve popular taste in things dramatic, to- beginning of printing and commercial arithmetic and 
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guarantee audiences to desirable plays, and in general 
create a situation favoring dramatic progress, as 
Drama League of America. And mention should be 
made of the Civic Theater Corporation plan, which wa 
outlined in the preceding article [see THe Survey for 
May 6]. 
This plan differs from the methods of the Drama 
League, in that it does not primarily consist of an organ- 
ization of interested theater-goers, but is rather a device 
through which every method of promotion and advertis- 
ing could be employed, whether usual or unusual, through 
which capital could be raised and modern business or- 
ganization applied to the question, which after all is the 
fundamental one: How is the theater to be responsibly 
related to a continuing audience? 


OW, turning from questions of social method, we 
face again the question, no less practical than it is 
fascinating on the speculative side: What is the theater? 
What concept should guide the people in trying to re- 
claim the theater for their own? 
The suggestion of this article has been earnestly pointed 
toward a minimizing of the verbal elements in drama. 
This policy, from a narrow and immediate standpoint 
of the propagandist drama, is a reactionary one. Verbal 
drama is intellectual drama. The theater of the nine- 
teenth century pivoted around Ibsen. But with the strange 
and profound dramas of Maeterlinck, beginning some 
twenty-five years ago, a new mood and tendency has 
grown in the modern theater. This tendency has found 
a unique, stimulating and bizarre expression in Gordon 
Craig’s famous book The Art of the Theater. Verbal 
drama, didactic and poetic, holds its own and advances, 
but more of imagination, of spirit, of feeling is invading 
our stage. That which created drama at the origin is 
rising to create it again; all the faculties of body and 
mind and the powers of mass movement are again de- 
manding their enfranchisement in the theater. 
These far-wandering hopes for the theater, voiced by 
Fiona Macleod, Maeterlinck, Reinhardt and Isadora Dun- 
can, are equally the solution nearest at hand for the prob- 
lem of community drama in America. Community drama 
will succeed best through being most ambitious. To de- 
pend exclusively on the spoken word will be its most fatal 
blunder. Some of the reasons follow: 


First, spoken drama is written for the few, and only 
the few can participate in a real way in producing it. 
Nor is there evidence that most children or adults are 
disposed toward or capable of histrionic expression of the 
mainly verbal type. 

‘Second, verbal drama represents a sort of absentee 
landlordism. It carries with it the tyranny of past ages, 
of distant places and of the aristocratic point of view. 
So much of powerful, romantic and magnificent thought 
has been preserved in written drama that it is hardly 
possible for an indigenous written drama to compete with 
it for favor either among actors or among the audience. 

The standard drama holds the field; the community 
becomes a parrot as regards the essentials of the pro-. 
duction, however much individual self-development the 
actors may get out of their spoken rdles. With this fact 
goes the circumstance that written drama carries along 
all those traditional accretions which are preserved by 
the conventional stage, and subtly imposes on the com- 
munity the very conventions from which a people’s drama 
ought to be free. 


And on the positive side: Wermoderns, ever since 
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power machinery and the disruption of small-unit social 
life, have been progressively surrendering our traditions 
of emotional expressiveness and permitting our organs 
of expression to atrophy. We rarely even gesticulate 
with our hands; to leap for joy would paralyze us from 
embarrassment; to sing for joy would prove us intoxi- 
' cated. Even among orators it is the daring few who put 
the lift of life into their voices. Common utterance is 
scrupulously unrhythmical—William Butler Yeats grieves 
over the fact that even the Irish peasantry have ceased to 
intone their speech. 

Man’s nature is what it used to be, and this wilting of 
life’s expressiveness is a social disease entirely. Man’s 
nature does not want to wilt. The furies of modern so- 
cial dancing, the revels of wordless noise at our ball games 
prove it. Miss DuFour’s dancing children prove it. 
Harry H. Barnhart takes any crowd of people one pleases, 
and in a half hour the most frozen breast has melted, 
and tired business men have thrown themselves into the 
passion of the song. 

The dispositions of human nature which made synthetic 
drama at the beginning are ready to make it again. They 
never needed drama as they do now in their day of exile. 
A community theater which knew how to use these varied 
dispositions toward expression—not only song and dance, 
but the instinct of workmanship, the latent passion which 
is in multitudes of people for shaping material things into 
beautiful forms for social use—such a community theater 
would become a profound economic necessity, would 
command kinds of power and quantities of power whose 
existence we scarcely guess, would create a new social 
situation in the lives of all those it touched, and would in 


- late. 
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ET us, in closing, try to get a perspective of the theater 
in relation to modern life. We see in the theater 
a manifold process of fermentation and change. We 
see the vast bulk of the conventional and commercialized 
theater tottering to its end, while the new undertakings, 
when they are all summed up, are in their quantity like 
pygmies under the shadow of the gigantic commercial 
show business. We see the volume of human life flowing 
on without even a consciousness of the existence, much 
less the value, of drama. We see the growing impersonal- 
ism of life, the impersonal organization of human forces 
into vast units and specialized processes, into business 
enterprises encircling the earth. Can we take drama seri- 
ously any more—can we even take our human selves seri- 
ously, in this age when the economic steed has run away 
with its rider? 

We turn for reassurance to the life of children every- 
where, to the woman’s movement, to the astonishing re- 
vival of emotionalist philosophy during the last decade. 
We turn to Europe, where nations have become tidal 
waves, where the primeval human energies fill the sky 
like tropical lightnings. The machine is not yet wholly 
lord, and for drama we may be sure that it is not yet too 
Drama has not run its course, for the primordial 
struggles yet continue and the human relationship has not 
yet lost its mystery or glory. We have only begun to 
discover our inner selves, or our social selves. As F. W. 
H. Myers says, we are in the dark stone age of history. 
We humans will still be young ten thousand years from 


A GREEK PLAY AT THE OPEN-AIR THEATER, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


time be the parent of new art forms and social forms 
unforeseen, propitious, splendid. 

There is no danger that the wealth of written drama 
will not ultimately be used, or that the word will not come 
into its own. The writer is aware of the extent to which 
personality is woven out of words and out of the feeling- 
associations and secondary images which go with words. 
_ But it remains true that literary drama is a dangerous 
friend for the community theater, and that a community 
theater devoted exclusively to the spoken drama will tend 
to be an imitative theater in the main, will hardly achieve 
_a true rooting in the common life, will have, in short, a 
superficial and dubious future. 


now. Three million years hence, in geodetic and astro- 
nomical probability, we may yet inhabit this globe. 

When Anton Tchekoff cries, ‘““Let us have new forms or 
else nothing at all,” it is not a cry of bankruptcy in drama. 
What Tchekoff demands for the theater we are demanding 
for all human life today and therefore for the theater. Our 
century is a painful and groping one, but it is a dawn- 
twilight, through and through. It is a formative time, blest 
and beset with energies truly superhuman: for conscious- 
ness is expanding enormously, and we have harnessed the 
cosmos for social service. We are at a spring-flood of new 
experience, and we are disposed to open the flood-gates 
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recklessly. This experience is essentially a self-discovery 
through the discovery of new dangers and new potencies 
lodged in the human relationship. Drama is a means of 
attaining and of transmitting consciousness at this moment 
of our life, and its vagueness and multiplicity of form— 
its present indeterminateness—reflects the deep structural 
changes that are revealing themselves in the countenance 
of the world. The world’s face is not old but young— 
inscrutably, poignantly young; and drama is like that. 
This exceedingly generalized view of drama, with its 
implied definition of drama and of the theater, has been 
insisted on through all the preceding articles. Yet it needs 
this simple restatement. Drama is first of all a mode of 
communication between men, in which the purport is con- 
veyed through symbolic action rather than through words. 
Its subject-matter is that tension inherent in the relation 
of one thing to another; and it tends to be used as a 
mode of communication regarding any subject in which 
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tasies, when through a moving twilight of precipices and 
gulfs, or a vague painted suggestion of illimitable crowds, 
he conveys, without human action or words, the innermost 
sigh or impulsion of Hamlet or Julius Caesar. 

And going still beyond, we can see that Chateaubriand’s 
paradox is no paradox: “To recover the desert, I took 
refuge in the theater.” Fiona Macleod, in her thrilling 
introduction to The House of Usna, says: 


“T think Chateaubriand’s utterance is the profoundest I 
know, witnessing to the fundamentally psychic nature of the 
drama. By the desert, Chateaubriand meant that wilderness, 
that actual or symbolic solitude, to which the creative imagina- ~ 
tion goes as the curlew to the wastes or as the mew to foam or 
wind. ‘Be on your guard against solitude: the great passions 
are solitary, and to transport them to the desert is to restore 
them to their triumph.’ The whole effort of a civilization be- 
come anemic and disillusioned must be to ‘recover the desert.’ ” 


In “the desert” we dream, dramatically and of 
what ? 


ON THE WAY TO THE ISLAND OF SLEEP 


THE, FORES1 SUNSET 


These two stage scenes, by Robert Edmond Jones, suggest the idezs of simplification and symbolization of Gordon Craig 


contingency (1. e., choice) exists or is believed to exist. 
In ages when nature or God are believed to be free agents, 
nature and God are important protagonists in drama. In 
our own age, drama concerns itself almost wholly with the 
human relation, that last stronghold from which, in the 
nature of our existence, the feeling of contingency can 
never be driven out. But even in the age of magical creeds, 
and in the Greek and Hebraic and mediaeval drama, we 
are now inclined to believe that the theater drew, although 
unknowing to itself, on just that ever-flowing wellspring of 
mystery, of fear and hope and consciousness,—the human 
relationship. 

The above definition needs to be supplemented by one 
more hint. The objective material of drama has always 
been mainly the human form as a whole, singly or in 
groups. But in child life and in the highly formalized 
marionette theaters of many lands, symbolic representa- 
tions of the human form are used. And passing further, 
drama may use not the human form but as it were the sym- 
bols of disembodied emotions. The sublimations of ancient 
Egypt, consciously and with formal intent wrought into 
gigantic stone, still utter their ever-silent drama after the 
ruin of thousands of years. Drama at its highest is in the 
nineteenth century to be sought in music—in Wagner and 
Strauss, for example. 

Passing to the deliberate philosophies and techniques of 
the theater, we see how little eccentric, how near to the 
ancient highroad, is Gordon Craig even in his extreme fan- 


Psychology gives the answer. 
the unwearying artist in us all who evades the psychic 
censor and weaves our dreams of night, who concerns him- 
self dramatically through all our millions of lives, from 
age to age, with one subject-matter alone—the human rela- 
tionship. 


ERHAPS this definition of the theater and this series 

of articles cannot better be concluded than through 
quoting from Frank H. Simonds, writing on the Struggle 
at Verdun. Must we wait for a world war to bring to 
us that elevation of consciousness “by which we dare to 
live and die?” 

“Presently my French companion said to me: ‘It is a 
long time, isn’t it?’ He meant all the years since the first 
storm came out of the north, and I think the same thought 
is in every Frenchman’s mind. Then he told me his story. 

““T had two boys,’ he said; ‘one was taken from me 
years ago in an accident; he was killed and it was terrible. 
But the other I gave. 

“He was shot, my last boy, up near Verdun, in the 
beginning of the war. He did not die at once and I went 
to him. For twenty days I sat beside him in a cellar 
waiting for him to die. I bought the last coffin in the 
village, that he might be buried in it, and kept it under 
my bed. We talked many times before he died, and he 
told me all he knew of the fight, af the men about him 
and how they fell. 
~ “*My name is finished, but I say to you now that in all 
that experience there was nothing that was not beautiful.” 


It teaches us to respect ~ 


next day. 
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CLINIC 


A SERIES OF SKETCHES WRITTEN 
FROM BETWEEN THE LINES OF 
SOME MEDICAL CASE HISTORIES 


PAYMENT IN FULL 


By Edith Houghton Flooker 


T SEEMED to me that everyone | knew called me 
up about Richards, that morning. First, there was 
the paying teller at the National Union Bank who 
called to determine whether or not I had given 
Richards a check drawn on my account for $5,000. 

I almost dropped the receiver. Never in my life had I 
run an account with $5,000 credited to me all at one time. 
I implored the man not to call the police, as he assured 
me he meant to do, but merely to hold the check for col- 
lection if he could get his hands on it, and let me look up 
Richards first. I thought he might have been drinking, 
though generally speaking, he was a most moderate man; 
or that he might be in some serious trouble, and I didn’t 
want to be the immediate cause of his downfall. 

I had known Richards for years. We had always been 
excellent friends, and I felt sure there must be a mistake 
somewhere. A few minutes later, they telephoned from 
the Country Club, and then I saw that I had made a correct 
diagnosis. Richards had ordered drink after drink. “He 
was making a perfect beast of himself. The steward called 
me up*knowing that I was a friend of Richards; and he 
wanted me to take him away somewhere, anywhere. The 
dignity of the club was at stake. Fortunately, there were 
very few people about, but he was carrying on scandal- 
ously. I told the steward to put him in a cab and send 
him home, and he assured me he would if it was in any 
wise possible. All this was during my office hours and I 
simply could not get away. 

No sooner had I settled down to work again than a 
coach-building firm rang me up. It appeared that Rich- 
ards had given my name as a reference. He had ordered 
six tally-ho coaches, built after a special English model, 
and he had announced that he was going to run a coach- 
ing route between Morristown and Philadelphia. 

Light began to dawn upon me. Could it be that the 
man was coming down with paresis? I had treated him 
for dyspepsia, some time ago, and I remembered that he 
had complained of headache and slight deafness; but I 
hadn’t seen him for several weeks now, as it happened. 
before he had gone off on a thirty-six-mile trip and had 
been walking his friends out of their senses. The Sunday 
before he had gone off on a thirty-six mile trip and had 
come home alone—all the others had fallen by the way- 
side, utterly exhausted. But it wasn’t really believable; he 
had always been such a decent man, absolutely moral so 
far as I knew. He was married, had been married for 
fifteen years, and had a most engaging little daughter. 

Finally, his wife called to me, almost in tears. It was 
distressingly inconvenient, but go I must. I went out and 
told my patients that they would have to come back the 
I jumped into my machine and ran around to 


Spruce street in great anxiety. If he really had paresis, 


‘looked so peaceful and serene. 


it wasn't any too safe to have him at large; he might sud- 
cenly fall upon somebody. 

As I drove up to his house my fears lessened. It all 
The ruffled swiss curtains 
in the windows, the well-kept lawn; an old gardener 
quietly working on the blossoming flower-beds. There was 
such an air of prosperity and quiet dignity about it all that 
my anxiety seemed exaggerated. I drew a deep breath 
of relief and got out of the machine. 

Another vehicle, however, had stopped simultaneously 
with mine, and the driver was addressing me with a 
question. 

“Excuse me, but does Mr. Arthur Richards live here?” 
“Yes,” I replied, wondering what the man was about. He 
drove his horse up to the curb. 

“Well, I don’t know what he can want with all of this.” 
He indicated his wagon deprecatingly with a wave of his 
hand. There were fully two dozen baby carriages in it, 
little go-carts, all of the same pattern. 

“Well, upon my soul!’ I began. Then as he went for- 
ward to begin his task, I stopped him. “For Heaven’s 
sake, man, don’t unload them. Wait, I'll be back and see 
you in a moment.” 


TURNED toward the house, and the blood froze in my. 

veins. There was Richards standing partly undressed 
at one of the upstairs windows. He was laughing immod- 
erately at some unparalleled joke apparently, utterly un- 
conscious of the figure he presented. The driver shouted 
something that it burnt my ears to hear, and I made 
blindly for the door, tearing it open without the formality 
of ringing. From the library Mrs. Richards heard me and 
hastened forward, detaining me. 

“T don’t know what’s come over Arty,” she said, her 
face distorted with anxiety. Her collar and her hair were 
slightly disarranged in a way entirely foreign to her neat 
habit. “He’s in the depths, sometimes, and then in the 
clouds, and he’s so fidgety and irritable. He doesn’t seem 
like the same man at all. He gets quite violent sometimes. 
Maria gave leave last night, and I’ve sent little Alice over 
to her grandmother’s.” 

“When did all this come on? 
me before.” 

“T don’t know exactly. Ever since he began these 
walking-trips, I’ve fancied he was acting queerly. [ve 
noticed that he’d go to sleep right in the midst of conver- 
sation after dinner,—and yes, one curious thing; I’ve no- 
ticed that his tongue seemed to tremble. He’s got a funny 
way of sitting silent with his mouth open, lately.” 

It was a positively lurid picture. There was no doubt 
in my mind now about the diagnosis—that tremor of the 
tongue! But the chief thing now was to get upstairs and 


You ought to have told 
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in some way coax him away from that window. 

“T'll go up and see him alone, Mrs. Richards. You wait 
for me in the library,” I besought her. I didn’t want to 
alarm her or press her unnecessarily, but I dared not wait 
longer. 

“One thing more, doctor.” A dull flush came up slowly 
into her face. “I don’t think he’s true to me any longer.” 
She burst into tears, hiding her eyes with one hand while 
she searched for a handkerchief with the other. 

“There, there, Mrs. Richards. Don’t let your imagina- 
tion run away with you. Things probably are not nearly 
so bad as they seem.” 


PATTED her on the shoulder, and she turned and went 

back into the library. A sound as of breaking glass up- 
stairs hastened my footsteps. I found Richards standing, 
still partly undressed, before the bureau in his wife’s room. 
In his right hand he held a boot-jack, with which he had 
completely demolished the mirror. A fine stream of blood 
was running from his hand; apparently he had cut one of 
his fingers. He turned to me with a merry twinkle in his 
eyes. A splendid figure of a man he looked, in spite of 
his unconventional costume. " Tall, broad-shouldered, 
finely set up, he had been a famous quarter-back in his 
day at Princeton. His dark hair was marked by just a 
streak of grey over the left temple. He was clean shaven, 
but with the shadow of a one day’s beard on his face. The 
merriment in his brown eyes was enchanting. 

“I’ve done for that thing,” he said nonchalantly, throw- 
ing down the boot-jack and trying to tie up his finger with 
his handkerchief. “I never liked it. Alice will be de- 
lighted. I’ve ordered her a dozen others to chose from.” 

I noticed a very fine tremor about the muscles of his 
mouth and face. 

“See here, Arty, you’re all tired out. I want you to 
take a hot bath, and then let me help get you to bed. 
These walking-trips of yours have tired you all out.” The 
chief thing in life I wanted was a telephone and a trained 
nurse. 

“I’m not tired,” he said, throwing himself backwards 

on the bed. “I’ve been leading too dull a life until lately.” 
His speech had a‘curious thick quality to it. 
’ “For years after I left college,” he went on, slowly, “I 
led the life of a cow,—scared, I suppose, by my experi- 
ence at Princeton. Dear old Trenton, what good times we 
had! But I got stung there once for certain. It was the 
real thing—lues—but I got over it, not cured by one of 
your doctor chaps, but a quack, a real advertising quack, 
and one of the nicest fellows! Fixed me up so I could 
marry Alice. ‘For the Orange and the Black.’”’ 

He began to hum a college tune. 

“T don’t know whether you know it, Docky, but I’ve 
been knighted. Sir Arthur Richards is my name now, 
and she is Lady Richards.” He mused contentedly over it. 
“All on account of that dye-stuff I invented. [DPve got a 
mint now, a perfect mint. My bank account goes into six 
figures. See that fly over there? He’s got a broken wing, 
must have hit it with the boot-jack. Why don’t you fix it? 
Lord, but I’m sleepy.”” He yawned heavily and lay down. 
In a moment he was fast asleep. 

I made for the telephone and in half an hour had a 
trained nurse there. As best I could I explained matters 
to Mrs. Richards, and in the afternoon we took him out to 


Suddenly he sat up. / 
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the Malcolm Drury Asylum. He was quite willing to 
go and seemed to enjoy the drive enormously. He wanted 
to speed all the way. He said good-bye to us most cheer- 
fully when we left him there, congratulating himself that 
now at last he would be free to complete his invention. 

Partly on my own account, for I had been very fond of 
him, and partly for Mrs. Richards’ sake, I kept a close 
watch on him. I used to drive out every week or so to chat 
with him. Except for occasional lapses and some sleep- 
lessness, he was always in a most resplendent humor. 

“Tam the King of Light,” he told me secretly one day. | 
“God has given me a mission. I am the master of the 
Great Ideal, and it is my mission to present it to the 
people.” Apparently quite overcome by his high calling, 
he went to sleep before my face. 

Later, when he had been there a little over a year, he 
became completely paralyzed, had to be fed with a spoon, 
and lost all control of his body. His room had a sick, 
nauseating odor, it was impossible to keep him quite clean. 
He had lost weight, looked the ghost of himself and had 
sunk into a sort of stupor. 

Finally, he died from a complication. It was obstruc- 
tion. 

S I stood by his grave with a host of his friends and 

business associates and heard the simple, solemn 
words said, my heart went out in a great wave of pity for 
him. He was so young—only thirty-nine,—so full of prom- 
ise, such a good fellow, and his life was no worse than the 
lives of many men. I threw a few flowers down into the 
black box that held him. He had been required to pay 
in full. I wondered, Do those other men go free? 

The cost of it all in dollars and cents and happiness! © 
In America, 187,791 people are in the insane asylums,— 
at least 30 per cent there because of youthful, quite ac- — 
cepted, license. And the taxpayers supporting them there, — 
paying out approximately $60,000,000 annually to keep — 
these wretched creatures alive. A tenth of that sum spent | 
in education and facilities for proper treatment would 
reduce the bill disproportionately. . 

And the waste of it, the shameful, heart-breaking waste! 
Splendid men transformed into loathsome creatures, re- — 
volting to those that loved them best. 

It should be an open clinic, this clinic where they treat 
paresis. Men should see this hell they’re paving for them- 
selves before they’re fairly caught in it. Prudery, pro- 
priety, consideration for the family, civilization—all cover 
it and hide it, and the lesson is thrown away. 

A banker turned to me when it was all over and we © 
were going back to the carriages. He was an old friend 
of Richards. | 

“An awful tragedy,” he said, blowing his nose. “So 
young, such a splendid fellow. These mental cases are a 
perfect mystery. It seems like a curse fallen upon a man.” 

“Tt has some hidden cause, I suppose,” I said obscurely. 
It was not for me to damage Richards’ reputation. “It’s 
the cases which apparently escape results that chiefly inter- 
est me.” 

Mrs. Richards and Alice were getting into their car- 
riage. The child was dressed in black and was weeping © 
pietously. 

“He was such a splendid fellow,” the banker observed 
again. 


Mayor Mitchel Takes the Stand 


A Further Chapter in the Story of the 
Children’s Institutions of New York 


By Winthrop D. Lane 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


AST week John Purroy Mitchel, mayor of New 
York city, made good his intention to “tear 
things wide open” in the wire-tapping contro- 
versy that has grown out of the recent Strong 

inquiry into the conduct of the New York State Board of 
Charities. Taking the witness stand before the Thomp- 
son legislative committee, the mayor created a sensation 
when he charged that for two years and a half there had 
existed a conspiracy among certain “co-religionists of my 
own” (the mayor is a Catholic) not only to obstruct his 
administration, but to interfere with the proper control of 
private charitable institutions and with “the ordering of 
the care which those institutions give to the 22,000 de- 
pendent children committed by the city to them.” 

The tapping of private telephone wires by the police and 
the “listening in” on conversations were justified by the 
mayor on the ground that there was good reason to be- 
lieve that specific crimes were being committed or con- 
templated. He named four crimes—perjury, criminal 
libel, conspiracy to utter a criminal libel, and conspiracy 
to pervert and obstruct justice and to prevent the due ad- 
ministration of the law—as those that the evidence pointed 
to. f 

Criminal prosecutions, said the mayor, would be insti- 
tuted as a result of the facts gained by the wire-tapping 
and in other ways. 

The wires tapped were those of the Rev. William B. 
Farrell, a Catholic priest of Brooklyn and ostensible au- 
thor of the famous “Farrell” pamphlets attacking the 
Strong inquiry; Daniel C. Potter, suspected of being the 
real author of the “Farrell” pamphlets, and his son, Dean 
Potter. The conversations overheard were not by these 
men alone. They involved also Monsignor John J. Dunn, 
Catholic chancellor of the arch-diocese of New York; 
Robert W. Hebberd, then secretary of the state Board of 
Charities, and others. The crime of perjury, said the 
mayor, was suspected in the case of Mr. Hebberd, the 
crimes of conspiracy in the cases of Monsignor Dunn, 
Father Farrell and some of the rest. 

Resuming the stand next day, the mayor read thirty-six 
of the conversations said to have been overheard by the 
police. These he had begun to read the day before, but 
desisted after a scene of protracted confusion, during 
which the Thompson committee left the room for fifteen 
minutes and finally announced that it would hear the con- 
versations only in secret session. This decision it later 
reversed. 

The air was tense in the crowded committee chamber 
when the mayor took the stand the second day with type- 
written copies of the alleged conversations in his brief 
case. Those that he read dealt for the most part with the 
alleged efforts of Father Farrell and D. C. Potter to elude 
the service of subpoenas requiring their appearance as wit- 
nesses before Commissioner Strong. One, however, be- 


tween Monsignor Dunn and Potter purported to reveal a 
promise by the former to give Potter $100 to enable him 
to get out of the jurisdiction of the commission. Another 
purported to show that Father Farrell had promised $50 
for the same purpose. The purport of a third was to dis- 
close an alleged agreement between Mr. Hebberd and 
Father Farrell to call themselves Diamond and Ryan re- 
spectively when they talked over the ’phone. 

Mayor Mitchel’s first appearance before the Thompson 
committee followed by a few hours the return of grand 
jury indictments against John A. Kingsbury, commission- 
er of public charities, and William H. Hotchkiss, special 
deputy corporation counsel, on two counts. One count 
charged each of these men with the illegal tapping of tele- 
phone wires, the other with wrongfully obtaining conver- 
sations so overheard. The first offense is a misdemeanor, 
punishable by one year’s imprisonment, a fine of $500, or 
both. The second is a felony, punishable only by not more 
than two year’s imprisonment. 

A hint of the sensational charges in the mayor’s testi- 
mony had already reached the public through the medium 
of the Strong inquiry. Tue Survey has previously told 
how Charles H. Strong was appointed by Governor Whit- 
man a special commissioner to investigate the administra- 
tion of the New York state charitable law and the conduct 
of the state Board of Charities. Mr. Strong received a 
mass of evidence from the city Department of Public 
Charities tending to show that filthy and archaic condi- 
tions existed in certain of the private child-caring insti- 
tutions to which the city commits dependent wards and to 
which, with other private charitable institutions, it pays 
$5,000,000 a year; and that in spite of such conditions the 
state board continuously issued to the institutions speci- 
fied, the certificate that enabled them to draw city money. 

Although only twelve of the twenty-six institutions 
criticized by the city before Commissioner Strong were 
Catholic, and although many of the city reports on other 
Catholic institutions were commendatory, many Catholics 
were outspoken in denouncing the inquiry as a deliberate 
attack upon Catholic institutions. They charged Mr. 
Kingsbury and Mr. Hotchkiss, who represented the city 
department before Commissioner Strong, with anti- 
Catholic animus, and endeavored to induce Governor 
Whitman to call off the investigation. 

It was in the course of this counter-attack by Catholic 
forces that the “Farrell” pamphlets appeared. These, en- 
titled variously A Public Scandal, How the Strong Com- 
mission Has Discredited Itself, Charity for Revenue, etc.. 
not only made the accusations cited above, but contained 
bitter personal attacks on many of the men who had aided 
Commissioner Kingsbury in his investigation of private 
charitable institutions, notably William J. Doherty, his 
second deputy, formerly an officer of the Catholic Home 
Bureau, and two members of his advisory committee, R. 
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R. Reeder and Dr. Ludwig B. Bernstein. 

The pamphlets were scurrilous in style and content, con- 
tained many gross misquotations from the record of the 
Strong investigation, and were amply proved to be full of 
false and misleading statements of fact. Nevertheless, 
nearly a million copies were distributed throughout the 
state. Hundreds of thousands were given out at the doors 
of Catholic churches in New York city and elsewhere, and 
before the Strong hearings closed, Monsignor Dunn 
acknowledged playing a large part in their circulation. 

For reasons never made public, Mr. Hebberd resigned 
as secretary of the state board while the Strong inquiry 
was still continuing. The Strong inquiry adjourned, how- 
ever, without making public evidence of collusion by Mr 
Hebberd or of conspiracy by Father Farrell and others, 
such as had more than once been hinted at by Mr. Hotch- 
kiss. That much of this alleged evidence had been se- 
cured by the tapping of telephone wires was, however, 
apparent. This circumstance was seized upon by several 
newspapers, as well as by the persons whose wires were 
tapped and their friends, as indicating that there had been 
a gross and unjustifiable violation of private rights. 

There happened to be sitting at this time in New York 
city a committee of inquiry, with more or less elastic 
powers, that for months had been investigating various 
matters concerning public utilities, from the contracts for 
the new subways to the personal expense accounts of in- 
dividuals. This is the Thompson Legislative Committee, 
headed by Senator George F. Thompson, of Middleport, 
and composed of members of the state Assembly and 
Senate. Since the telephone company, as a public utility, 
came within the purview of this body, the tapping of tele- 
phone wires, especially when, as in this case, the tapping 
was done with the knowledge of the company, might 
logically be regarded as also coming within its purview. 

Tuesday afternoon of last week Mayor Mitchel ap- 
peared before the Thompson committee. His testimony 
on that day outlined the “well organized and purposeful 
conspiracy” that he said had been conducted by certain 
Catholic priests and laymen, acting with some non-Catho- 
lics, to obstruct his administration and the work of the 
Department of Public ‘Charities. Going back even be- 
fore his own administration, he recalled that in 1910 a plan 
had been uncovered to subscribe $5,000 as an “honorari- 

m’” to Daniel C. Potter, at that time the city officer upon 
whose sanction appropriations to private charitable insti- 
tutions were recommended to the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment. This honorarium, said the mayor, was to 
have been subscribed by private charitable institutions re- 
ceiving money from the city. 

Coming down to his own administration Mayor Mitchel 
reviewed briefly the work of investigation of private char- 
itable institutions undertaken by the Department of Pub- 
lic Charities, and the various efforts that have been made 
to interfere with that work. Many of these have already 
been reported in THe Survey. After referring briefly to 
the “organized raid” made by the state Civil Service Com- 
mission upon the municipal Civil Service Commission and 
the Department of Public Charities in 1914, and to the 
grand jury presentment against the latter department in 
the same year, which the mayor said was plagiarized from 
a report of the state Board of Charities, Mr. Mitchel said: 


“The next organized attempt occurred in 1915. The 
Department of Public Charities was engaged in an effort 
to correct flagrantly bad conditions in public institutions 
as well as in private institutions. 
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were found in the child-caring institution for the feeble 
minded on Randall’s Island. As a part of the 
reorganization of the Department of Charities, the com 
missioner brought charges against the inefficient superin 
tendent, a Mrs. Dunphy. No sooner were those charges 
brought than pressure concentrated on the commissioner 
of charities and on me to withdraw the charges, to let this 
woman off. It was not the first time that similar things 
had occurred. An attempt had been made as far back as 
Mayor Low’s administration to get rid of her as an in 
efficient and improper city employe, and that had been 
frustrated by pressure. And pressure attempted to be 
exerted on the commissioner of charities and myself failed! 

“On the tenth of March, 1915, the state Board of = 
Charities adopted a resolution to investigate the city De-% 
partment of Charities. On March 22, Mr. Mulry, membe 
of that board, with Mr. Hebberd, the secretary of the 
board, its executive officer, called upon the corporation 
counsel, Mr. Frank L. Polk, at his office, and there, afte 
some discussion, Mr. Hebberd or Mr. Mulry, I cannot re- 
member which, but it appears in the affidavit of Mr. Polk 
and in the record of the Strong inquiry, asked if it were 
not possible to find some way of adjusting this matter of 
charges against Mrs. Dunphy without removing her. Mr. 
Polk said that it was my feeling as well as his that a per- 
son who had been as many years in the city service as had 
she deserved whatever consideration the city officers could 
properly give, despite the fact that she had been wholly in- 
efficient and had grossly maladministered the institutions 
to the detriment of the children; that we would, neverthe- 
less, contemplate suspending action on the charges if, as 
it was intimated, the Board of Education would be will-. 
ing, acting upon its own motion, to retire the woman ona © 
pension. I may say in passing that the Board of Educa- 
tion never took that action. I think it would have been 
quite improper if it had. 

“Mr. Hebberd then said to Mr. Polk that if these 
charges against Mrs. Dunphy were pressed, and persisted * 
in, he feared it would be impossible to avoid an investiga- 
tion by theistate Board of Charities. Mr. Polk asked Mrv ~ 
Hebberd if that was intended as a threat. Mr. Hebbérd 
said that it was not, but nevertheless he feared that if'this — 
matter were pressed the investigation he feared noes not — 
be helped. 

“Query, if the resolution had already been passed, as it 
had on the 10th of March, to investigate the city Depart- 
ment of Charities, how would the pressure of charges ~ 
against Mrs. Dunphy or dropping them properly have any — 
effect whatsoever on the conduct of that investigation, and — 
what relation had the one thing to the other? It is quite — 
clear. 4 

“The investigation did actually begin on the 13th of © 
May following, ‘charges being pressed against Mrs. Dun- © 
phy. When Mr. Polk came over and told me what had _ 
been said to him by Mr. Hebberd, when he further said — 
to him that he believed, despite what Mr. Hebberd said to _ 
him, it was intended as a threat, I told him and the others _ 
that we would proceed with the charges. We did. The 
woman was removed and a new superintendent was ap- — 
pointed to these institutions. The state board went for- 
ward with its investigation, and that was completed with j 
a complete exoneration of the charges of the Department 
of Charities.” 


Reaching the Strong inquiry of a few months ago 
Mayor Mitchel said: 


“On the 16th of March of this year, Mr. Hebberd, hav- 
ing been a witness before the governor’s commission, I 
was called on the telephone in the evening about six 
o’clock by Mr. Hotchkiss, the special assistant corporation — 
counsel retained to advise the commissioner of charities in 
this matter, and he told me that he wished to see me on a © 
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very important matter. I was dining downtown. I told 
him I could not see him until about nine o'clock ; he might 
call at the place at which I was at, which he did. He 
told me at that time that Hebberd had testified and 
had for reasons which he specified, in his judgment, com- 
mitted the crime of perjury. He pointed out that Hebberd 
had denied familiarity with Potter, had denied frequent 
communications with Potter by telephone and_ other- 
wise, and generally alleged an absence of co-operation 
with Potter or close association with him. 

“Mr. Hotchkiss pointed out at the same time what I 
already fully knew to my own knowledge, namely, that 
some person or persons had been guilty of the crime of 
criminal libel in the uttering of the series of pamphlets 
which had been circulated all over New York at the doors 
of Catholic churches, and which bore as the name of the 
author that of William B. Farrell. Mr. Hotchkiss pointed 
out to me that he had reason to believe that those libels 
had been prepared and uttered not only by William B. 
Farrell, but by others conspiring with him to utter and 
commit these criminal libels. 

“He further pointed out to me that from all the cir- 
cumstances as developed upon the records, the conduct of 
witnesses and from extraneous facts, some of which were 
also known to me, that there was serious grounds for the 
belief that there existed a conspiracy on the part of certain 
priests of the Catholic church, Potter, Hebberd and others, 
to pervert justice and obstruct the due administration of 
the law in the language of the statute, in the manner which 
I have already indicated, and further by attempting to 
teach witnesses what to say on the stand, prevent other wit- 
nesses from coming on the stand, and get them out of the 
jurisdiction. Mr. Hotchkiss then stated that he desired 
that these facts and suspicion of the commission of these 
crimes be called to the attention of the commissioner of 
police in order that he might use the powers which he had 
for the detection of crime. I told him I would 
communicate the facts to the police commissioner, which 
[ did immediately, discussed it with the police commis- 
sioner, and he came to the conclusion that that means 
could be used here, as it was generally for the detection 
and prevention of crime, and that he would do what he 
could to obtain evidence of the crime which I have named.” 


The reading of the alleged conversations next day was 
preceded by a reiteration by the mayor of the charge 
that a conspiracy had long gone on to obstruct his admini- 
stration and that of the Department of Public Charities. 
“It is not the Catholic church that has so conspired,” he 
said, “but a small group within the church co-operating 
with a few non-Catholic laymen. This group I am con- 
vinced is not representative of the church or of the great 
body of right-thinking, honest Catholics of this city.” 

The thirty-six conversations read by Mayor Mitchel 
were only part, he said, of those taken by the police. These 
thirty-six bore on the following alleged disclosures: 


That in spite of Mr. Hebberd’s emphatic statement to 
the contrary before the Strong inquiry, he and D. C. Pot- 
ter were in frequent communication during March of this 
year. That the matters they discussed were chiefly the 
“Farrell” pamphlets, and the desirability of Potter’s “lying 
low.” 

That efforts were made to keep the original material 
comprising the “Farrell” pamphlets from being found by 
Commissioner Strong and Mr. Hotchkiss. 

That in spite of Mr. Hebberd’s denial, he and Father 
Farrell did agree to use fictitious names. 

That Monsignor Dunn and Father Farrell did promise 
to give Potter money to get away. 
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The following is the police record of one of the conver- 
sations read by the mayor: 


Marcu 24, 1916. 


Mer. DunN—Hello, this is Monsignor. 

PotreR—Hello. 

Dunn—He’s going up to see the cardinal, and he’s likely 
to stay there all afternoon, so I don’t think I can see 
him before night. 

PotTER—Well, I suppose we'll have to wait. I heard from 
Farrell, and he says that Higgins advises me to leave 
the state and get out of the way. 

DunN—What’s that for? 

PoTTER—Well, you see, they’re liable to get out a search 
warrant and come and get me in the house, and if | 
leave the state they can’t do anything. 

Dunn—Well, where do you want to go? 

PoTtTER—I don’t know; anywhere outside of the state. 
You know, you can’t choose your place now. 

Dunn—Well, I'll tell you what [ll do. I'll give you $100. 
Can you send some one up for it? 

PotTER—Yes, I guess so. Where will I send for it? 

DunN—Up at the chancery. 

PotTer—I thought you closed this afternoon. 

Dunn—Yes, but I'll keep the door open, and I'll have it 
in an envelope sealed. Now don’t forget to send 
some one over and I'll have that in a sealed envelope. 


During the colloquy that followed the mayor’s reading. 
Frank Moss, counsel for the Thompson committee, who 
was also counsel for the state Civil Service Commission 
that investigated the municipal commission in 1914, asked 
Mr. Mitchel if he did not think that the men whose wires 
were tapped knew that they were under surveillance and 
that the conversations were a “plant.” 

“If any reasonable man,” said the mayor, “after hear- 
ing those conversations read, thinks that the series is a 
‘plant,’ then I can only leave him to his own judgment and 
illusions.” 

Such was the explanation made by Monsignor Dunn 
himself next day in regard to the alleged conversation of 
March 24, quoted above. Taking the stand, he said: 


“I called up Dr. Potter to advise him that.a person with 


whom he wished an appointment was available. Dr. Pot- 
ter then told me that he was going out of town. He said 
he expected to be away only forty-eight hours. Then— 


it came to me like an inspiration—I realized that this was 
the opportunity I had waited for. I said to Dr. Potter. 
‘T will send you 100.’ I did not say ‘dollars,’ but of course 
that was the inference. He said, ‘No, I don’t want it.’ 

“That took place on Friday, March 24, and the next 
Monday I was subpoenaed to appear before the Strong 
committee. I felt sure that our wires were being tapped, 
so I threw out this bait, which they grabbed as a fish rises 
to a fisherman’s bait. This proved to me that I was cor- 
rect in my wire-tapping suspicions.” 


Monsignor Dunn in his testimony accused Mayor 
Mitchel of “ruthlessly attacking the work of our sister- 
hoods.” Following his testimony, it was reported that the 
criminal prosecutions contemplated by the mayor as a re- 
sult of the evidence secured in the tapping of telephone 
wires, would not be begun until the Thompson committee 
had finished hearing witnesses in the case. Meanwhile. 
District Attorney Lewis, of Kings county, declared he was 
anxious to move trial against Mr. Kingsbury and Mr. 
Hotchkiss early in June. 


Editorials 


OUTCASTS? 


R. ADOLF MEYER is one of our greatest psy- 

chiatrists, and his paper on heredity (see page 

243) is a welcome antidote to the doses given us 

in late years of semi-scientific eugenic literature whose 

chief effect has probably been to arouse morbid fears in the 

minds of conscientious men and women and frighten them 

away from parenthood, when in reality they would make 
the tenderest and most scrupulous of parents. 

Dr. Meyer tells us that people of so-called tainted stock 
may rightly marry and have children provided only they 
choose a mate of healthy stock. He tells us what all of us 
know who have lived long in a small community with old 
families, that a family with a taint is not by any means al- 
ways a burden and a disgrace. to the community; that even 
if the hereditary flaw does come out in one child, the 
normal brothers and sisters may more than make up for 
that one useless member. 

Nor is the abnormal member always useless. To be 
nervously or even mentally out of the normal standard 
need not mean that a man or a woman had better not have 
been born. How many of the out-of-the-ordinary people 
who have transformed the world for us of the humdrum 
average were absolutely sane and sound? Dr. Meyer tells 
us he would be loath to part with many a patient whom he 
has had to help to struggle for a place in the sane world 
and whom the very struggle has made great. 

Dr. Meyer’s handling of the defective is most original. 
Usually it is enough to label him defective, and after that 
it is assumed that he—or far more emphatically, she—is 
fit only for life in a colony of defectives. Dr. Meyer be- 
lieves that a civilized society would see to it that life in the 
outside world were made possible for many of these. 

Dr. Meyer is reluctant to have legislative regulation of 
what is still a problem of enormous complexity, believing 
that what is first needed is a full discussion of the facts 
we actually possess, and then a dependence on the good 
will and good sense of the people directly involved, backed 
by a strong community sentiment. Legal regulation should 
go no further than preventing the marriage of imbeciles 
and many psychopaths. 

The healthy animal, bodily strength with an average in- 
tellect, is what most physicians hold out to us as the goal 
of our passionate striving. What is out of the normal 
must be suppressed; we must breed for health first. Yet 
we all know that the Spartans, who did just that, made 
absolutely no contribution to the world of thought—no 
poet, no philosopher, no artist, no great law-giver. Dr. 
Meyer would have us do no such violence to nature as 
that, realizing that our interference can be only ignorant 
and bungling. 

It is a call to clear courageous thinking, away from 
exaggerated fears founded on insufficient knowledge and 
also away from false optimism founded on an unwilling- 
ness to face the truth. 
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EFFICIENCY IN THE ARSENALS 


N THE situation created by the introduction of a 
bill, by Congressman Tavenner of Illinois, designed 
to prohibit time studies and premium payments—in 

other words, scientific management—in government arsen- 
als and workshops, we have evidence of an exceedingly un- 
fortunate state of affairs. The bill is opposed by efficiency 
engineers and organized manufacturers and is enthusias- 
tically supported by organized labor. 

The situation is unfortunate because scientific manage- 
ment propaganda has brought to the attention of the pub- 
lic matters of utmost importance and utmost value. The 
idea that there are vast untouched reserves of human 
energy which under intelligent direction can be made 
available, to the great and lasting benefit of society and 
without doing injury to anyone, seems reasonable. In- 
deed, the late Frederick W. Taylor and others who have 
applied his principles have proved the truth of the theory. 

To attempt, therefore, to bar out by law the application 
of principles designed to accomplish that end seems at first 
blush not only silly but positively vicious. It seems closely 
akin to prohibiting inventions and labor-saving machinery 
This is the way engineers, scientific management men, and 
manufacturers’ trade papers generally view the situation. 

But the matter is not so simple. Just as scientific man- 
agement can be made an instrument for the comfort and 
well-being of society, so also it is of such a character as 
to lend itself to ruthless oppression. The principles of 
scientific management have at times been so perverted, as 
efficiency engineers themselves admit. This is what labor 
fears, and rightly. The utterances of some of the effi- 
ciency people, furthermore, are not reassuring. They 
have been so foolish as to think that human cupidity can 
be restrained by a scientific formula. Some are so blind 
to the psychology of workingmen that they propose to set 
up standards both of work and of wages without giving 
labor any hand in their framing. Indeed, they insist that 
labor is not competent to have a voice. 

The labor organizations would assuredly be foolish to 
trust themselves to men who reveal such inability to grasp 
the just requirements of working men and women. 

But the folly of such a course is mild compared with 
the Bourbon determination on the part of certain em- 
ployers not to permit labor to have a voice concerning a 
system that may be used to labor’s ruin. So long as the 
attitude persists that only the employing interests are com- 
petent to pass on standards, just so long may labor be ex- 
pected to oppose scientific management. That opposition, 
however, as Mr. Brandeis has shown, can be constructive 
as well as negative; just as scientific management can it- 
self be social and organic as well as autocratic. We ought 
to have learned something, capital and labor alike, since 
the days of the anti-machinists and the introduction of the 
power loom. There ought to be a way out other than 
smashing the machine. 
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_ SHATTERED IDEALS—THE WAR’S GREATEST 
CASUALTY 


HE City Club of Chicago struck a high note in 

its recent brilliant symposium aimed to define 

“the ideals of contemporary life,” or to demon- 
strate the lack of them. Eminent representatives of busi- 
ness, labor and society, education, law and government, 
letters, art and music, science, religion and philosophy at- 
tempted this task in four long evening discussions. They 
were opened by an able introductory paper by the civic 
secretary of the club, George E. Hooker, who emphasized 
the need of a conscious and dominant national ideal—a 
need shown both by the terrible domination of the mili- 
tary ideal in each of the nations at war and by the dan- 
gerous lack of any absorbing ideal in America, as an 
equivalent and alternative to a military program. His 
question, to which the symposium was expected to give 
answer, was: “In this great world crisis, out of which 
will come the watchwords of tomorrow, have we any 
positive and dominating idealism, verified in our experi- 
ence or even deliuieated in our faith, which, as an af- 
firmative aim, we can offer to others or invoke for our 
own guidance?” 

He stated that there is “an alarmed feeling that as a 
people we have no such mastering aim, that our active 
life is marked by disorder and drift rather than by organ- 
ization and design; that we lack co-ordinated and directed 
movement ; that the events of our social existence happen 
as a vast medley, rather than as consecutive parts of an 
intelligently laid plan, moving forward in stages of in- 
tended and far-sighted advance.” And these truths were 
borne into the conviction of the audience more deeply by 
the discussions following. 

Such an experience as these City Club meetings af- 
forded serves to suggest that the greatest casualty of the 
war is the collapse of higher ideals. Great are the other 
casualties—the killing of youth, the maiming of manhood, 
the destruction of homes, the desolation of the cultivated 
earth, the turning of settled populations into wandering 
refugees, without refuge! 

Deep as these wounds are, they will be healed over in 
time, though their scars will remain. New generations 
will be born, though with less of a normal life open to 
them. New homes will be built, although more of them 
may be in hovels than in houses. Men and women, and 
children, too, will go to work again, though under war 
taxes that will impoverish their lives and blight their 
future. Wanderitig peoples will take root again in native 
soils, dislodged populations will return to rebuild their 
burnt and battered cities and to restore their wrecked 
cathedrals. But to what purpose, with what aims, toward 
what ends—if by the loss of their ideals meanwhile, their 
standards have been lowered, their sanctions lessened, 
their reliances weakened, their hopes shattered? 

These casualties of the spirit are to be counted quite as 
seriously among us in America, if not more so, than 
among the peoples at war. Of us it can scarcely be said. 
as it is abroad, “there is not a selfish man left in Europe.” 
There, common necessity and suffering have welded more 
people together than ever before in the sacrificial serv- 
ice of each nation. There, certain compensations are 
gleaned as salvage from their loss of higher ideals and 
more potential spiritual possessions. There, more intense 
-national patriotism is gained at the loss of international 
relations; close racial unity at the expense of loyalty to 
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humanity ; careful conservation of some resources at the 
frightful waste of others; paternalistic public care of the 
people at the cost of personal liberty, individual property 
rights and democratic independence. 

But here in America selfishness grows with prosperity. 
Our gifts to relieve the appalling suffering caused by the 
war, although large in the aggregate, are in nowise pro- 
portionate to the gains we are reaping directly and indi- 
rectly, because of the conflict. They have cost no self- 
sacrifice comparable with that of the people in neutral 
nations, to whom the women and children, the aged and 
crippled, have fled for refuge from the war zone. Racial- 
ly, our cosmopolitan population was never more in peril 
of being divided. Our national spirit, though rapidly 
growing intense among many, is far from being united in 
any state or city or from coast to coast. 

Back to the long since abandoned cry, “America for 
Americans,” many are harking as they urge indiscrimin- 
ately exclusive restriction of immigration, as they deny 
our national obligation to look, feel or act beyond our 
interests toward righting wrong or maintaining rights or 
promoting progress for the sake of any others in the 
world at war, at any risk to ourselves. Indeed, the Chi- 
cago Tribune has gone so far as to keep flying at the 
head of its editorial page, ever since the war broke out, 
Stephen Decatur’s high-sounding but indefensibly un- 
ethical appeal to a narrow and provocative patriotism: 
“Our country! In her intercourse with foreign nations 
may she always be in the right; but our country, right or 
wrong.’ In direct line with this false sentiment, this 
paper states its difference with President Wilson to be 
fundamental and implacable, in that “the Tribune is pro- 
American,” while Mr. Wilson “says and repeats that he is 
as much pro-humanity as pro-American.” 

All this speaks for itself, but, let us hope, not for 
America. It does not sound American. Our forefathers, 
Pilgrims or Cavaliers, would not recognize this language 
as their own, that in which they wrote their colonial com- 
pacts, and in which their descendants wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Our pioneer statesmen could not 
tally its tone with that of the constitution they framed. 
Lincoln and the men of 61 could hardly have imagined 
that their fight for the union of the statés and the eman- 
cipation of the slaves would issue in a choice between such 
alternatives as “pro-American” versus “pro-humanity,” 
as though these terms were mutually exclusive. Until 
now we have taken for granted that we were American 
because we were human, that we were for humanity be- 
cause we were Americans. 

Most of our millions of foreign-born citizens left their 
native lands and became American citizens chiefly because 
they thought America respected and guaranteed the lib- 
erty and rights of every human being, just because 
America, more than their own fatherlands, was thought to 
be “for humanity” and not for itself alone. Inculcated by 
and identified with our faith in democracy and in religion 
alike, this ideal of America for humanity cannot be with- 
drawn from our international relations, without being lost 
from our relations with each other. 

If such war-shattered ideals interpret our flag, it is a 
standard that stands. for no standards in ethics or diplo- 
macy, in social justice or religion; it keeps no ideals fly- 
ing overhead, either from the dome of the Capitol, the 
roof of the county court-house, the flagstaff in the school- 
yard, or from any church steeple. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR. 
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(a4 WOULD only claim, as the ulti- 
mate attainable [human] life- 
time, as many million years as 

the geologist and physicist will grant 

for a habitable globe.” 

It was not at a reunion of the Methu- 
selah family nor of the hard-shell vege- 
tarians that the statement was made, but 
before the National Con- 
ference of Charities and 
Correction, and by Dr. 
Eugene Lyman Fisk of 
the Life Extension Insti- 
tute. 

The National Confer- 
ence of Charities and 
Correction is the annual 
spring meeting, lasting a 
full week, of the social 
workers of America. In 
it they report conditions 
of life and labor in this 
country, discuss proposals 
for improvement and the 
technique of measures 
which may be effective 
in bringing those pro- 
posals to pass. 

Usually, and naturally, 
the talk is of disease, 
poverty and crime. But 
out of their experience 
with the sick, the poor 
and the delinquent, social 
workers are welding a 
program of prevention. 
\nd at the meeting in 
Indianapolis a fortnight 
ago the general subject 
of discussion might al- 
most be said to have 
been, How to Make Men 
Healthy, Wealthy and 
Wise. 

Dr. Fisk and _ other 
leaders in the health 
movement have got their 
eyes set on a positive 
ideal of health which in- 
cludes not only long life 
but general physical and 
mental well-being for all 
of us. Leaders in the 
children’s section  dis- 


country. 
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dress as The End of: Poverty. 
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cussed the more familiar aspects of child 
welfare, of course, but went on to con- 


sider how the public schools can be 
brought into relation with it, so that the 
commencement product shall be vigorous 
boys and girls equipped to take a real 
part in life. In the delinquency program 
the talk was of how even whiskey-soaked 
convicts may be helped to conquer their 
own minds and bodies and to work out 


FREDERIC ALMY, OPTIMIST 


The new president of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction has been for many years the secretary of the Buffalo 
Charity Organization Society, the oldest society of its kind in the 
Mr. Almy has announced the subject of his annual ad- 
He predicted that “free health 
will in time be as generally accepted as free education, which A 
twas once considered radical but was followed by compulsory edu- 
cation; and -with compulsory education, illiteracy became extinct 
among the native-born. 
“T look forward to the time soon when a rich man will no more 
be criticized for sending his son to a free doctor than he is critt- in a 
cizsed now for sending him to a free school. The latter is ap- 
plauded as democratic, and in time the private doctors, like the 
private schools, will be left for the few who prefer them and 


can afford them” 


an experience in social relationships 
through a mutual welfare league. And 
speakers on unemployment ranged far 
beyond the discarded “bundle days” and 
breadlines to propose federal reserve 
boards of employment, like the federal 
reserve banks, with a policy of banking 
up government work and railroad con- 
struction over a period of ten years, as 
Joseph binned Egypt’s corn in the fat 
years, to be used in the 
lean times of depression. 
So it went. 

The conference has no 
cure-alls. Indeed, it has 
a habit of refusing even 
to pass resolutions which 
commit its members to 
anything more definite 
than a pleasant thank- 
you-ma’am to those who 
entertain it. This habit, 
firmly fixed now at the 
mature age of 43 years, 
is a trial to intense folk, 
like single taxers and 
prohibitionists, who are 
able to run all their re- 
form cars on a single 
track. But there were 
certain well defined tend- 
encies this year. 

One tendency, clearly 
enough, was to turn over 
social service to public 
agencies just as fast as 
the public is willing and 
competent to perform 
them. Another was to 
study sources of public 
revenue and to consider 
the single tax or any 
other plan seriously put 
forward to find the funds 
needed for the social ac- 
tivities into which city 
and state and nation are 
more and more entering. 
third was a _ wide- 
spread feeling that while 
alcohol very likely has 
its place that place is not 
man’s stomach. 
And throughout there 
was the note of optimism 
to which Dr. Fisk gave 


Ws HIS is not a picture of a 


disinfecting officer. It is 
| a picture of Warden Robert J. 
4 McKenty, of the Eastern Peni- 
i tentiary in Pennsylvania, wear- 
i ing the mask that was formerly 
i put on each prisoner when he 
: entered the prison corridor. 
: The purpose was to prevent in- 
mates from recognizing each 
other. Just what end it was 
thought this rule would accom- 
i plish is one of the baffling ques- 
tions so often met by students 
of the old penology. 


the greatest reach. In the quotation at 
the head of this column, and Frederic 
Almy the most immediate application in 
the announcement that his presidential 
address next year at Pittsburgh will have 
as its subject, The End of Poverty. 

Washington correspondents feel sure 
that the Senate will confirm the nomina- 
tion of Louis D. Brandeis as an associate 
justice of the United. States Supreme 
Court—perhaps before this issue of THE 
SuRvEy is delivered. . The favorable 
vote of 10 to 8, by which the nomination 
was reported out of committee, is be- 
lieved to indicate the vote to be ex- 
pected in the Senate itself. 


AN 8-HOUR DAY FOR ALL 
NEW ENGLAND WOMEN 


ARGE numbers of women from all 

six of the New England states 
jave just met in Boston, in response to 
1 call signed by two prominent women 
‘rom each state, to consider how they 
nay best promote the passage of a bill 
jroviding for a shorter working day for 
vyomen and minors, which is to be in- 
troduced into each of the New England 
egislatures next year. 

The holding of the conference was 
jue to the failure last winter to secure 
he passage in Massachusetts of a bill 
imiting women’s hours of labor to 48 a 
yeek—an eight-hour bill. The chief op- 
OSition came from representatives of 
he textile trades, who argued that if the 
vill passed they would have to meet on 
inequal terms the competition of mills 
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1875 


The First 
Telephone 


1916 
The Country-wide System 


Forty-one Years of Telephone Progress 


The faint musical sound of a 
plucked spring was electrically 
carried from one room to an- 
other and recognized on June 2, 


1875. That sound was the birth- 
cry of the telephone. 


The original instrument—the 
very first telephone in the 
world—is shown in the picture 
above. 


From this now-historic instru- 
ment has been developed en art 
of profound importance in the 
world’s civilization. 


At this anniversary time, the 
Bell System looks back on forty- 
one years of scientific achieve- 
ment and economic progress, 
and gives this account of its 
stewardship: 


One Policy 


It has provided a system of 
communication adequate to pub- 
lic needs and sufficiently in ad- 
vance of existing conditions to 
meet all private demands or 
national emergencies. 


It has made the telephone the 
most economical servant of the 
people for social and commer- 
cial intercourse. 


It has organized an operating 
staff loyal to public interests and 
ideals; and by its policy of serv- 
ice it has won the appreciation 
and good will of the people. 


With these things in mind, 
the: Bell System looks forward 
with confidence to a future of 
greater opportunity and greater 
achievement. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 


Giant All Steel Playground Apparatus 


Sold Direct from Factory. 
Liberal Discounts to Schools 
Slides, Giant Strides, Merry- 


gorounds, Swings, See-saws, 
Bars, Rings, Trapeze, Basket 
Balls, Goals, Complete line of 
Sporting Goods, etc., etc. 
Giant Apparatus is construct- 
ed so that erection cost is very 
small. 

Send for Catalog No. 14 and 


let us assist in your selections, 


‘GIANT MFG. CO. 
4 } 228 SOUTH MAIN 
COUNCIL BLUFFS - IOWA 


Tothill Playground 
Apparatus 


Endorsed by United States Government 


Every Playground in Chicago is equipped 
with Tothill's Playground Apparatus. 
Originator of Guaranteed Playground 
Apparatus made for Safety, Durability 
and Comfort. 


W. S. TOTHILL 


World’s Largest Playground Apparatus Manufacturer 
Tothill Building, Chicago, Ills. 


SOCIETY 
PRISONS 


By Thomas Mott Osborne 


Do you believe in prisons for pun- 
| ishment or prisons for reform ? 

What would you think of a hospital 
where patients were kept for a speci- 
fied length of time and were either 
dismissed before they were cured, or 
were kept on months and years after 
they were cured > 

Four-fifths of the sixteen hundred 
and more convicts now at Sing Sing 
have been in prison before, showing 
that our system does not reform. 

The defects of the old prison sys- 
tem and the success of Mr. Osborne's 
ideas for its reform, in practice at 
Auburn and Sing Sing Pnisons, are 
strikingly described here, 


Price $1.35 net, postpaid 


Yale University Press 


New Haven - - - Connecticut 


IN THE OPEN 


CAMP AND OUTING ACTIVITIES Illus. 


G. C. Baker and F. H. Cheley 
Buckram $1.50 


A thoroughly tested series of games, s*1nts, 
songs, plays, nature study, etc., to interest Loys 
along every line. 


CAMPING FOR BOYS Illus. 
H. W. Gibson Canvas $1.00 


An authoritative handbook on the details of 
camping, such as sites, cooking, sanitation, and 


first aid. Used by Boy Scouts. 


AT HOME IN THE WATER 


Illus. 


Cloth $1.00 
G. H. Corsan Linen lined paper .25 


Experience in teaching thousands to swim has 
enabled the author to produce a clear, concise, 
and extremely useful book. 


LIFE SAVING Illus. 
George E. Goss Buckram $1.00 


An effective presentation of the theory and 
practice of life saving, with a remarkable series 
of specially posed photographs. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
124 East 28th Street - - - New York 


for summer. Get a Strong Por- 


BE PREPARED 


9 table Canvas House. lets the 
fresh air in, but keeps insects and rain out. Strong as 
its name. Price $45 and 

<a up. 


Have you seen the Strong 
Auto-tent for camping-tour- 
ing trips? 


I’lustrated catalog. 
r STRONG BUNGALOW CO. 
b. : ~- == Hartford, Conn. Dept. 21 


in states where theré was no such limita- 
tion. Supporters of the bill pled in vain 
that the trade rivalry assumed was more 
in seeming than fact, since each state 
specialized more or less in its textile out- 
put, and that Massachusetts had really 
nothing to fear. 

Baffled in their effort in one state, the 
advocates of shorter hours determined 
to attempt to raise the standard in all 
New England. 

Mrs. William Z. Ripley stated the case 
for short hours in opening the confer- 
ence. She outlined the history of long 
hours and poor pay in every trade where 
women predominate, showed that the 
story of women in gainful employ- 
ments is “a story of underbidding, of 
strike-breaking, of the lowering of 
standards for men breadwinners.” 

During a whole century, she said, this 
has involved not only hardships to both 
men and women, but shocking waste to 
the community. Now, however, women 
wage-earners and their advocates have 
collected a great mass of facts, public 
opinion has been largely won over and 
the legal viewpoint changed from the 
ironclad non possumus to the recogni- 
tion of the prime importance of health 
and of all that goes to conserve health; 
industry must no longer flout these com- 
munity standards, and legislative pro- 
tection for women must be hastened. 

A striking letter was read from the 
manager of a textile mill in California, 
saying that under the eight-hour law of 
that state “everything goes on just about 
as smoothly as before the law was en- 
acted. We would heartily sup- 
port any movement which would make a 
universal eight-hour day for women, for 
we believe it would raise the standard of 
living in our country to such an extent 
that it would more than offset any little 
difference in the product of automatic 
machinery, which has a fixed product 
per hour.” 

Moving evidence as to the injury 
wrought in women’s health by over-long 
hours of toil and of the helplessness of 
the unorganized in the absence of legis- 
lative protection, was given by Rose 


Sullivan, telephone operator; Mary 
Thompson, textile operative; Rose Co- 
man, corset maker; Florence Adesca, 


candy worker, and Julia O’Connor, also 
a telephone operator and the young 
president of the Women’s Trade Union 
League of Boston. Two of the girls 
had never spoken in public before, but 
they told their story clearly and con- 
vincingly. 


GENEROUS PENSION FUNDS 
FOR WIDOWS 


ARD on half a million dollars will 
be spent for widows’ pensions this 
year by New York city. To the orig- 
inal appropriation of $100,000 for pen- 
sions and $23,560 for administration, 
there has just been added $300,000 by 
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REDCROSS 


AST week the American 

Red Cross had run up its 
membership from 27,000 to 
110,000, in the campaign for 
a nullion members. The metro- 
politan district around New 
York city had 20,000 new mem- 
bers. The Red Cross poster, 
reproduced above, is by Anna 
Richards Brewster. Although 
the membership fee is but $1, 
many are joing in the sus- 
taining and life membership 
classes at $10 and $25, so that 
the average received from each 

new name ts about $3 


I _— >a 


special appropriation. In addition to 
this total amount of $400,000 for relief, 
$37,000 from moneys originally appro- 
priated in the city budget for the care of 
children in institutions has been trans- 
ferred to the Board of Child Welfare to 
be used exclusively for children now in 
institutions as soon as they are returned 
to their own homes, the further under- 
standing being that there will be addi- 
tional transfers as fast as children are 
removed from institutions.. That is, the 
$400,000 is to be used only in behalf of © 
children not already in institutions. 

The Board of Child Welfare, which 
administers the pension, now has its 
own staff of eighteen investigators. A 
request is now before the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment for six addi- 
tional investigators and two supervisors. 

By a recent amendment to the child 
welfare law, the commissioner of public 
charities of New York city was removed ~ 
from the board as an ex-officio member. — 
The claim of those members of the 
board who advocated the amendment 
was that the entire separation of the 
work from the Department of Public 
Charities would remove the “taint of 
charity” from the administration of the 
law. This and the question as to wheth- 
er aid given toywidows by the Board of 
Child Welfare should be considered as 
relief or as something else, has been the 
cause of considerable difference of opin- 


| 
| 


JUST READY 


The Real Motive 


By Dorothy Canfield 
Author of ‘‘The Bent Twig,’’ etc. $1.40 


net. Another collection of short stories 
that will delight the author’s large and 
growing audience, 


Bergson and Religion 
By Lucius H. Miller 


The first adequate attempt to assess the 
religious value of Bergson’s teaching. By 
the Author of ‘Our Knowledge of Chaist.” 
$1.50 net. 


Alcohol and Society 
By John Koren 


An expansion of Mr. Koren’s articles that 
have been attracting so much attention in 


“The Atlantic Monthly.’’ $1.25 net. 


New Volumes in 


The Home 
University Library 


New books by authorities. Each 50c. 101 
volumes ready. Send for descriptive list. 


POLAND 


By W. Alison Phillips, 
University of Dublin. The history of 
Poland, with special emphasis upon the 

Polish question of the present day. 


POLITICAL THOUGHT 


The Utilitarians, Fron Bentham to 
J. S. Mill. 


By William L. P. Davidson 


DANTE 
By Jefferson B. Fletcher, 


Columbia University. An interpretation of 
Dante and his teaching from his writings. 


SOME EARLIER VOLUMES 
By John Masefield 
SHAKESPEARE 
By Gilbert Murray 
EURIPIDES AND HIS AGE 
By W. E. B. DuBois 
THE NEGRO 
By R. C. K. Ensor 
BELGIUM 
By Maurice Baring 
RUSSIAN LITERATURE 
By Bertrand Russell 
PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY 
By W. R. Sheperd 
LATIN AMERICA 
By H. A. L. Fisher 
NAPOLEON 
By Warde Fowler 
ROME 


By G. K. Chesterton 


VICTORIAN LITERATURE 
Henry Holt & Co. **new You'"* 
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ion on the part of members of the board 
and has resulted in the resignation of 
three other members. Now, with the 
commissioner off, but five of the original 
nine members remain. William H. Mat- 
thews, who still continues as president of 
the board, has opposed strongly the 
amendment removing the commissioner. 

A total of 813 widows have been 
awarded pensions. Of these 75 per cent 
had formerly received assistance in other 
ways, while 25 per cent are so-called 
“new cases,’ which have not previously 
been known to charitable societies. The 
average allowance per month is about 
$23. Private societies are tending to 
turn over to the city such of their fam- 
ilies as are pensionable, and to use the 
funds thus released for other families 
which are not eligible under the pension 
act. 

The number constantly changes, new 
families coming on the roll as new ap- 
propriations become available, and some 
going off. In April, when the law had 
been in effect less than four months, 
seven pensions were discontinued, three 
of them because of the remarriage of 
the mother and others for various rea- 
sons, such as moving from the city or 
the coming of working age by children 
whose wages brought the total family 
income above the amount at which a 
, pension is granted. 

Next year the board estimates at least 
a million dollars will be required because 
of an expected increase in the number 
of families and because of the fact that 
practically all will be on the roll for 
twelve months whereas in the initial 
year only a few got on in January. 


ENDOWING THE: VISITING 
NURSE 


NNOUNCEMENT is just made of 
a gift to the “House on Henry 
Street,” which is considered a way-mark 
in social work. Elizabeth Milbank 
Anderson has given the settlement the 
sum of $100,000 toward establishing upon 
a permanent foundation of $1,000,000 
the visiting nurse service of the Henry 
Street Settlement in New York city. 
This is the first large gift in this coun- 
try recognizing the importance of the 
care of the sick carried on individually 
in their homes rather than through 
formal institutions. During the past 
year more than 210,000 visits were paid 
by nurses of the Henry Street Settle- 
ment and co-operating settlements to 
nearly 35,000 patients in Manhattan and 
the Bronx. The nurses are profession- 
ally trained, working under physicians’ 
direction among the sick who cannot go 
or who should not go to hospitals, and 
instructing them in the care and hygiene 
of themselves and their homes. Special 
staffs are organized for ordinary illness, 
_for obstetrical cases and for contagious 
diseases. Night nurses are also on call 
in time of crisis. 
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England and Germany 


1740—1914 
By Bernadotte Everly Schmitt 


“An intelligent and impartial discussion of the rela- 
tions of Englandand Germany on the eve of the great 
war, and of the historic events and influences in which 
these relations were rooted, and of which they were a 
product. . . A work which is a credit to American 
scholarship. . . Of intense inierest and of great value.” 
—N. Y. Times. 

“All the evidence is official and the conclusions. 
therefore, fair and inevilable. . . It is admirably printed 
and bound, and very desirable in every way.” —Wil- 
mington Every Evening. 

“The book is very important. It demolishes Ger- 
many 's pretexts that she was not responsible for the 
war. —Rochester Post Express. 


Cloth, octavo, 534 pages, $2.00 net, 
by mail $2.10. 


Revised Edition Just Published 


Heredity and Environment 
in the Development 


of Men 
By Edwin Grant Conklin 


“*His discussion is thorough and accurate, yet is popu- 
lar in style, . . a timely and valuable book which will 
be of greatest value to those who want to know what 
modern biology has accomplished and what its problems 
are, particularly those which relate to human develop- 
ment.’’—Annals Am. Acad. Political and Social 
Science. 

“Though many books have been issued in this 
field in the past five years, none has attained so success- 
fully the vitally important features of simplicity, clarity, 
and progressive development of the subject, and sympa- 
thetic correlation of the teachings of biology with ideals 
of human freedom and with the basis of personal and 
social ethics. . . The subject is consistently developed to 
its final applications to human problems of gravest im- 
port. . . The control of human evolution by the applica- 
tion of our growing knowledge of human strength and 
weakness and its behaviour in inheritance is sanely 
discussed, with a frank and forceful statement of the 
possibilities and limitations of eugenics measures. Most 
suggestive and stimulating is the lucid discussion of 
genetics and ethics, determinism and responsibility, and 
the relations between the individual and the race. .. . 
The book is an authoritative, scholarly, complete, and 
very up-to-date presentation of current biological facts 
and conclusions, applied with breadth of view to the 
fundamental problems of human life.""— The Dial. 


Cloth, fully illustrated, $2.00 net, 
by mail $2.10. 


The Military Obligation of 


Citizenship 
By Major-General Leonard Wood 


This volume by General Wood presents briefly and 
in a readable form the nation’s case for preparedness. 
It should be in the hands of every American citizen. 
This book now is in its third printing. 

“Tt would be hard to find a saner, soberer, and more 
convincing argument for preparedness, and, withal, 
one put in such a simple, straight-forward, untechnical 
fashion, but based on a sound military knowledge 
which inspires confidence in its conclusions,’’— Phila- 


delphia Press. 
Illustrated, 75c net, by mail 80c. 


From all Booksellers or from the Publishers 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
145 William Street, - - Princeton, N. J. 
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SOME SCRIBNER BOOKS 


WHY 


WAR 


By Frederic C. Howe 


“An exceedingly 


comprehensive study upon present conditions in Europe 


by Dr. 


Frederic C. Howe, a scholar who has weighed these conditions most intelligently. 


Dr. Howe’s book is one of the broadest and most thoughtful which the war and eines 
tion of its underlying causes have brought out.’'—Baltimore Sun. 


$1.50 net. 


THE WAR IN EASTERN 
EUROPE 
Described by John Reed 


Pictured by 
Boardman Robinson 


“It is so frankly human and fraternal 
and so good-naturedly and tolerantly humor- 
ous that not only does it give a new view 
of war-time life that is entertaining and 
illuminating but also offers much valuable 
information concerning the peoples and 
sountries on the eastern front.” 


—New York Times, 
$2.00 net 


THE END OF A 
CHAPTER 
By Shane Leslie 


“‘The IInd of a Chapter’ is altogether 
delightful. . . Mr. Leslie fills his 
pages with charming anecdotes, interesting 
reminiscences of noted men and women, and 
caustic comments upon society in all its 
phases.’”—Chicago Tribune. 


“It is a fair and breezy and well-rounded 
contribution to the memoir literature of this 
generation.’”’—Philadelphia North American, 


$1.25 net 


FATHER BERNARD’S PARISH 
By Florence Olmstead 


A story of love on Columbus Avenue, in the midst of New York’s melting pot. 
“To those who are sincere in the frequently expressed desire to know how the other 


half lives I cordially recommend Miss Olmstead's_ story, 


because it is one of the most 


truthful-pictures of New York life that I have read in many a long day.’ 


—James L. Ford in the New York Herald. 


“A strong sympathetic novel that beats with human interest and pulses with the heart 


of New York’s tenement dwellers.’’—N. 


. Bvening Mail. 


$1.25 net 


CAMP CRAFT 


MODERN PRACTICE AND EQUIPMENT 


By Warren H. Miller 


Editor of Field and Stream 
With an Introduction by Ernest Thompson 
Seton 

“Tt is a fascinating volume for both the 
enthusiast and stay-at-home and is a verit- 
able treasure-mine for the sportsman or 
any one who glories in the great out-of- 
doors.’—Philadelphia Ledger. 

Illustrated, $1.50 net 


THE 


SYMPHONY PLAY 
By Jennette Lee 


“All the delicate frag- 


ments, beautifully carved and Author of 


full of sweet, symbolic mean-} the Inn,’ now 
ing, are quick with remark-j teenth Edition. 
able psychology.” An appealing story of the 
Italian side of the war. and 


50 cents net 


—Chicago Herald. 
$1.00 net 


THE BOY SCOUT 
MOVEMENT 


APPLIED BY THE CHURCH 
By Norman E. Richardson, S. T. B., Ph. D. 


Professor of Religious Psychology and Peda- 
gogy in Boston University School of The- 
ology, and OrmMonp FE. Loomis, Scout Com- 
missioner and Executive of the Greater 
Boston Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America. “The best contribution to the 
literature on practical scouting, either in or 
out of the church, that has ever been pub- 
lished.’’"—Scouting. 
16 full-page illustrations. 


$1.50 net 


THE 
CONSCRIPT MOTHER 


By Robert Herrick “The Story of a New York 


ON THE TRAIL 


AN OUTDOOR BOOK FOR GIRLS 


By Lina Beard and Adelia B. Bena 


The first practical camping book for girls. 
A most useful guide to trailing, woodcraft, 
eamping, outdoor handicrafts, birds and 
animals, outdoor photography, canoeing, and 
all the work and play of camping life. 


Tllustrated. $1.25 net 


THE STORIES OF 
H. C. BUNNER 


First Series: ‘‘The Midge,” 


House” and “Jersey Street 


“The Master off and Jersey Lane.” 


in its Bigh- Second Series: Stories orig- 
inally published under the 
titles * ‘Love in Old Cloathes” 


“Zadoc Pine.’ 
Sold separately $1.25 net 


CHILD STUDY AND 
CHILD TRAINING 


By William Byron Forbush 


President of the American Institute of 
Child Life 

This book furnishes the basis for a study 
of human development from infancy to 
maturity. While directed definitely toward 
a wiser parenthood, it will be of the deepest 
interest to all who care for the physical, 
mental, social, and moral betterment of chil- 
dren. ‘It is a practical help for mothers in 
their problems of home training and discip- 


line. 
$1.00 net 


In offering this gift to the settlement 
Mrs. Anderson said to Lillian D. Wald 
“One of my motives is personal to yo 
and is based on my wish to recogniz 
as a citizen of the community the debi 
the city and the country owes to you fo 
the many and important services yor 
have rendered and for the public benefit 
which have resulted from your effor 
This, coupled with my confidence 
your associates and in the work being 
done by the settlement, gives me oppor 
tunity to say that I will give the sum 
of $100,000 at any time that the settle 
ment is ready to receive it.” 

Hospital endowments are one of th 
recognized forms of great benefactions 
a hospital structure is something whic 
can be seen and valued by the visitor, 
The sickrooms of the tenements offe 
no such appeal to the eye, although the 
bedside work of the visiting nurses has 
mounted up each year in numbers oi 
patients. This gift is the first step to 
ward putting such work on a permanent 
basis of support. 


THE RICH CASE OF THE POOR 
INDIAN 


N Washington and all over the coun- 

try, the feeling is rapidly gaining 
strength that the present system o 
Indian administration is altogether toe 
complex; that matters affecting the per 
sonal home lives of Indians are too often 
delayed because of the requirement of 
the present system that such matters 
must be approved at the Indian Offic 
before they are finally acted upon. A 
concrete expression of desire and de 
termination to modify these conditions 
is found in several bills which have been 
presented during the present session o 
Congress. 

One of these bills [S. 2378], intro 
duced by Mr. Meyers of Montana, con- 
templates the additional sale of tribal 
lands of the Crow reservation, especially 
between the two Big Horn rivers. The 
Crow Indians themselves have protested 
vigorously, sending a delegation to 
Washington. They are said to have 
large holdings in stock and are rapidl 
advancing in this industry and in farm 
ing. To deprive them of their remain 
ing lands would, it is believed, pra 
tically cripple their economic progress 
In Montana, about nineteen million acre 
of public lands are yet undisposed of, 
and in Wyoming there are thirty million 
acres available for settlement. There 
fore, why the Crows should be induced 
or compelled to part with their land 
not obvious. 

Two other bills which have aroused 
much criticism are those by Mr. Lane o 
Oregon and Mr. Johnson of Sou 
Dakota, both affecting Indian adminis 
tration. To transfer Indian affairs t 
three commissioners nominated  b 
lh.dians and appointed by the President 
Francis E. Leupp, formerly commission 
er of Indian affairs, considered wo 
not mend the situation to any degre 


And to recognize at once as citizens all 
Indians to whom land has been allotted 
without consideration of individual in- 
telligence, education, capacity for self- 
support, degree of blood or anything 
else, would, he holds, remove “at one 
stroke the shield which has protected 
| their possessions from being taxed out 
of existence.” 

But the bill which has aroused the 


| most vigorous discussion is that by Mr. 
| Hastings [H. R. 108]. This bill would 
'confer upon the superintendent of the 


Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma, the 
authority now exercised by the secretary 


' of the interior and the commissioner of 

Indian affairs over lands allotted to 
members of the Five Tribes and over 
| their individual moneys. 


The arguments presented in favor of 


| the Hastings bill are: the indignity of 
| requiring that an Indian who is educated 
| to the point of holding important bank 
| positions or judicial positions in the 


tribal courts, should be compelled to sub- 


' mit his leases, his purchases, his needs,— 
| in fact, all details of his personal af- 


fairs, to the dictum of a commissioner 
1,500 miles away. It is further con- 


tended that the delay in passing upon 


these applications is so great as to cause 
serious inconvenience to Indians who 
have to wait for weeks or months or 
even years for permission to spend their 
own money. To empower the superin- 
tendent of the Five Tribes, whose office 
is at Muskogee, with the right to act 
promptly on these details of Indian 
necessities would, it was urged, save 
time, trouble of correspondence, and 
also would insure a wiser judgment be- 
cause the superintendent is on the spot 
and understands the local conditions. 

At the hearing, however, the follow- 
ing important facts were presented. In 
the first place, the local superintendent 
has already “authority under existing 
regulations to pay out moneys of Indians 
deposited to the credit of those Indians.” 
Such expenditures include construction, 
repairing and equipping of houses, barns, 
fences, wells, etc.; and further, in an 
emergency the superintendent may again 
authorize an even-greater expenditure 
of Indian funds. All cases of expendi- 
ture are reported in quarterly accounts. 
Such provision has been made by the 
Indian service to obviate exactly the 
“indignity” charged by supporters of the 
bill. ; 

But the expenditure of Indian funds 
implies much more than this. The land 
owned by the Five Civilized Tribes cov- 
ers an area of nearly twenty million 
acres. In this area are approximately 
one-third of the entire Indian population 
of the United States. Certain parts of 
this Indian territory contain oil allot- 
ments valued at hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. It is contended that to turn 
over the administration of these large 
‘estates to a subordinate official and to 


leave in his hands the adjustment of 


large and complex oil leases would be, 
in the light of past experience of deal- 
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THE MEANING OF DREAMS. 
By Isador H. Coriat, M.D. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
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(a3” THE LATEST VOLUME IN THE MODERN CRIMINAL 


SCIENCE, SERIES 


Criminality and Economic Conditions 


By W. A. BONGER 


Doctor in Law, University of Amsterdam 


Dr. Bonger is one of the younger criminalists, a pupil of Professor Van Hamel, 
the most eminent of the Dutch leaders in that field. His treatise is one of the few 
that gives special attention to the science of criminal statistics; and another 
uniquely useful feature is that the first half of the book sets forth, in extracts, the 
theories, methods, and results of all prior writers dealing with the subject. 


Translated by Henry P. Horton. 


THE MIND AND HEALTH SERIES 


Edited by H. Addington Bruce. 


Dee NEC UENCE OF JOY 
By George Van Ness Dearborn, A.M. 


The latest findings as to the effects of joy on the human organism. 


SLEEP AND: SLEEPLESSNESS 
By H. Addington Bruce 


Each, i2mo. Cloth. $1.00 net. 


8 vo. Cloth. $5.50 net. 


Four volumes ready 


HUMAN MOTIVES 


By James Jackson Putnam, M.D. 


Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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Maintained by Simmons College 


18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


THIRTEENTH YEAR, 1916-17 


Study and training in social service for men and women for paid or volunteer work. 


FIRST YEAR PROGRAMME begins September 20,—a desirable introduction to any 


form of social service. * 


SECOND YEAR PROGRAMME begins September 6.—For further study and train- 
ing in a selected field. Courses offered are Organizing Charity, Children’s Work, Medical 


Social Service, Neighborhood and Community Work. 


JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Director. 


Special courses in public health nursing, medical social service and recreation. 
Boston offers exceptional opportunities for practice work. 
Send for the 1916 Bulletin, describing the courses. 


ZILPHA D. SMITH, Associate. 


School for Social Workers 


TRAY El 


Hudson River Day Line 


The Most Charming Inland Water 


Trip on the American Continent 


PALATIAL STEEL STEAMERS 
“‘Washingten Irving’’ ‘*Hendrick Hudsen’’ 
*‘Robert Fulton’’ ‘*Albany”’ 


Daily Except Sunday 
Leave New York, Desbrosses Street . 
Leave New York, W. 42dStrect. . . 
Leave New York, W. 129th Street . . . 9.20 A.M. 
South bound, leave Albany . . 830 A.M, 
Landings—Y onkers, West Point, Newsuek Poughkeep- 
sie, Kingston Point, Catskill and Hudson. 
The attractive route for Pledsure Travel to 
or from the Catskill Mountains, Saratoga 
and the North, Niagara Falls and the West. 


TICKETS VIA ““‘DAY LINE” ON SALE 
AT ALL OFFICES 


Send four cents for Summer Literature 


Through tickets reading via the New York Central R. R. or 
West Shore R. R. between Albany and New York, 


in either direction, are also available by this line. 


- 840A.M. 
- 9.00 A. M. 


See Time Tables for Ideal One Day and One-Half Day 
Outings trom New York, Sundays excepted, 


F. B. HIBBARD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Desbrosses Street Pier, New York City 


TO THE HEART OF 
LEISURELAND 


Where woeds are ceel, streams alluring, 
vacations ideal. Between New Yerk City 
(with Albany and Trey the gateways) 


AND 
Lake George 

The Adirondacks 
Lake Champlain 
The North and West 


The logical route is 
“The Luxurious Way” 


Largest and Most Magnificent River 
Steamships in the werld. 


DAILY SERVICE 


Send for free copy of Beautiful ‘‘Searchlight Magazine”’ 


HUDSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Pier 32, North River New York City 


“THE SEARCHLIGHT ROUTE” 
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ings between white men and Indians, 
highly injudicious. 

As to delay in départment action, it 
was shown that during the fifteen months 
from January, 1915, to date, 1,058 appli- 
cations for removal of restriction had 
been received. Of that number 939, or 
practically 90 per cent, had been acted 
upon and a reply returned within ten 
days of receipt at the Indian office. 
E. B. Meritt, assistant commissioner of 
Indian affairs, explained that the 10 per 
cent of delays had been due to especially 
difficult legal questions or to some con- 
troversy concerning the title of the land, 
or to other reasons which necessitated 
further information and correspondence. 
As Mr. Carter of the committee re- 
marked, “if this is true there is abso- 
lutely no use in the Hastings’ bill.” 

At the hearing, finally, it was shown 
that three competency commissions have 
been appointed to study the situation of 
individual Indians and to remove their 
restrictions as quickly as it could be 
shown that they were trained to manage 
their own affairs. Within the past few 
days announcement has been made of 
Secretary Lane’s departure to South Da- 
kota to confer with the competency com- 
mission in that section and to preside 
over the ceremony of conferring Ameri- 
can citizenship upon those Indians whom 
the commission recommend for such 
freedom. 

Therefore the radical changes implied 
in these bills seem not only dangerous 
but unnecessary if their intention— 
namely to increase this responsibility of 
the Indians themselves—has already 
been recognized by the Indian Office and 
is being accomplished steadily and as 
quickly as possible even though without 
the sound of trumpet and drum. 

As to such bills as those presented by 
Congressman Gandy and Senator Thomp- 
son [see THE Survey for May 13] di- 
rected to the restriction or prohibition 
of peyote among the Indians, there is no 
opposition save from the Indians who 
resent being deprived of their intoxicat- 
ing drug and from merchants whose in- 
comes would be decreased by the limita- 
tion of traffic in peyote cactus. 


WHAT REMAINS FOR THE 
SETTLEMENTS 


HREE sets of people are vitally in- 

terested in every social organiza- 
tion—the man who gives or raises funds 
for promoting the work, the man who 
directs the outlay of money and plans 
the work, and last but not least the mul- 
titude for whom the money is spent and 
the work exists.’ 

Yet when it comes to a national con- 
ference on social and civic agencies 
usually but two parties are represented 
—the directors and the hosts of superin- 
tendents, managers, friendly visitors, in- 
vestigators and secretaries. The man at 
the bottom is only present on the pro- 
gram as a subject for discussion. 


Put a KODAK 


in your Pocket 


Have it ready for the 
unexpected that always 
happens. There’s a size 
for the vest as well as 


the coat. Kodak, you 
know, means _ photog- 
raphy with the bother 
left out. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, 
it isn’t a Kodak 


Catalog at your dealer’s, or by mail 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
The Kodak City 


SUMMER SCHOOL | 


for Playground Workers 
June 26-August 4. Class Rooms Overlook Lake Michigan 


Folk Dancing—Pageantry—Story Telling—Hand Work 
—Games— Gymnastics. Strong Faculty — Accredited. 
Address Register PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, Box 64, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


PALDING PLAY APPARATUS 
— Of Quality Unexcelled — (eros 


Catalog Sent on Request 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., hicovee, 


Diet and Health 


If you want to keep well—up to the top notch— 
strong, healthy, efficient—then you must know how 
to eat. 


The body is a machine. It demands certain quan- 
tities and qualities and only under favorable condi- 
tions will the body do its most efficient work. 


This book is a condensed set of health rules—every 
one of which may be easily followed at home. It 
tells. how the Battle Creek Diet System has been 
built through years of exhaustive scientific research. 
It will give you a new idea of life and its possibilities. 


The book is free. Write for it now. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


BATTLE CREEK Box 170 MICHIGAN et of 
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7 INVESTMENT "SECURITIES | 


S The Survey accepts only the advertisements of reliable banking firms, brokers, 
trust companies, savings banks and other financial institutions. 


OR ee es COOH 3 


Corn Belt Farm Loans 


offered and recommended by The Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company—the Oldest Bank in Chicago. 


4 + eS 


These loans are all secured by First Mortgages on 
improved farms of established value in the Corn Belt — the 
safest farm loan section in the United States. ‘They are 
made only after thorough and exhaustive personal inves- 
tigation and never for more than one-half the value of 
the: land alone. 

No investor purchasing these mortgages has ever failed 
to receive principal and interest when due. 


At present, these loans are being sold to net 5%. 


A detailed list and description of loans aggregating 
any amount you state, will be sent upon request. 


Our service includes the examination and 
approval of title by the Bank's own attorneys, an 
inspection of the property by our own salaried exam- 
iner, the certification that all taxes are paid as they 
mature, the collection and remittance of interest and 
principal, and the facilities for renewal or substitu- 
tion of mortgages at current rates, all without charge 
to the investor. 


FARM LOAN DEPARTMENT 
F. W. THOMPSON, Vice-President (in Charge) 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 


ROS 


=== CAPHIALA AND ‘SURPLUS- —TEN. “MILLION. DoriaRs 
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Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Offer Investors 

First Mortgage Securities upon established, profit- 
able properties for long or short terms and large or 
small amounts. 

Maximum safety that accompanies careful investiga- 
tion and outright purchase of all securities. 

Attractive Yield from 57 to 67%. 

Experience of over fifty years in supplying consery- 
ative investors. 


Variety in various parts of the United States and 
Canada. 


Service in continuously safeguarding every invest- 
ment and collecting interest and principal. 


Advice in the proper investment of special funds. 


(Circulars on Request) 


The National Federation of Settle- 
ments, however, proclaimed its belief in 
the value of sharing experience and its 
faith in the “rank and file of human be- 
ings,’ not only in a “settlement plat- 
form” but in asking as delegates to the 
sixth annual convention held in New 
York city, May 19-23, representatives 
of the neighborhood groups themselves. 
The Italian boy from Cleveland, Theo- 
dore Barbato from Greenwich House 
who called the settlement his “college” 
course,” the Irish girl who saw in set- 
tlements the “brotherhood of man,” the 
Jewish girl with her plea for closer 
touch between the settlements.and the 
older generation—these four and many 
others brought their point of view to 
bear upon the settlement together with 
headworkers and governing boards. 

The gathering was a very practical 
application of the idea expressed by Mrs. 
Vladimir G. Simkhovitch, of New York, 
the president, in her opening address 
that “the settlement believes democracy 
will come about not only through gov- 
ernmental reforms from above but more 
particularly through the release of all 
the powers implicit in the people them- 
selves.” 

One session was given over to an ex- 
perience meeting where delegates de- 
scribed new forms of social work de- 
veloped in 1915. Many of these experi- 
ments grew out of last year’s unemploy- 
ment situation, as for example, the 
establishment of a retail shop for ar- 
ticles made in settlements all over the 
country by the Neighborhood House, 
Washington; a vocational guidance and 
employment bureau for children con- 
ducted in a New York public school by 
the Scholarship Department of the 
Henry Street Settlement, as a result of © 
the findings of the Mayor’s Unemploy- 
ment Committee; and the needlework 
clubs for Italian, Greek and Syrian 
women at Denison House, Boston, which 
besides liberating the wonderful handi- — 
craft gift of these women aided them — 
materially through the sale of $11,000 — 
worth of articles. 

Enterprises not industrial were the 
People’s Art Guild through which art- 
ists are loaning pictures for exhibition 
in New York settlements; the organiza- 
tion of settlement health centers in Buf- 
falo; the efforts of a Baltimore settle- — 
ment to make new citizens through citi- 
zenship classes, providing witnesses for 
taking out papers and bringing pressure to 
have the clerk’s office open evenings; the 
successful classes for school children in 
carpentry, pottery, music and camp cook- 


ery held during school hours at Green- ~ 


wich House through co-operation of the 
New York Board of Education. 

Besides these new undertakings and 
the familiar problems of settlement work, 
there is always an ebb and flow of ac- 
tivities started’in settlements and at a — 
certain period taken over by some out- 
side agency. Most people resent losing 
their jobs, but not so settlement folk. As 


rs. Simkhovitch said, “the settlements 
ve come to realize that whereas it is 
eir duty to stimulate all manner of 
cial reform, it is not only not their 
ty to carry these into effect themselves 
t that they have a more fundamental 
‘sk which is their first duty—the release 
the powers lying dormant in the 
ighborhoods themselves.” 
Of these successors to the settlement 
1e school is perhaps the most important 
d for this reason was given more at- 
ntion at the convention. William Eng- 
sh Walling deplored the fact the pub- 
¢ school control was in the hands of 
nanciers who are spending a smaller 
md. smaller part of the states’ in- 
ome on education. On the positive side 
f school social progress were descrip- 
ions of the school community centers 
f Boston and the East Harlem Com- 
1unity Organization. Starting as the 
Velfiare League of a New York school, 
9 clean up a juvenile delinquency 
ituation where 13 per cent of 1,315 
oys between nine and fifteen had court 
ecords, it is now functioning as the 
learinghouse for all social effort in 
farlem, with Harlem School as the cen- 
er of the social unity. 

The recital of its housing investiga- 
ions, health survey and school juvenile 
ourt, the gain of recreation opportun- 
ty and many more social activities radi- 
ting from the school, raised the ques- 
ion Why the settlement any longer? 
t was Howard Bradstreet of the Neigh- 
orhood Workers Association who an- 
wered it- Mr. Bradstreet reminded the 
athering that while public authorities 
hould take over settlement work when 
eady for the burden, they could never, 
with their more or less transitory rela- 
tion to people, possess the prime func- 
tion of the settlement—‘the cementing 
together of human beings into a friend- 
ship that endures.” 

Together with resolutions favoring 
the passage of the Hughes vocational 
school bill now in Congress, urging more 
attention by settlements to athletic train- 
ing for boys, and upholding the loyalty 
of foreigners to this country, a resolu- 
tion was adopted which declared that 
while the body expresses no opinion at 
this time on adequate national defense, 
it holds, as the chief means of promoting 
love for and devotion to the country a 
living wage,—“a wage which will not 
only maintain life, but assure those other 
conditions by and through which labor- 
ers and their families may experience 
the blessing of real liberty; that liberty 
which is the source of all true patriot- 
ism in a republic.” 

The federation voted to hold its next 
convention in Pittsburgh in May, 1917, 
and make it international in scope. The 
following officers were re-elected: Mrs. 
Vladimir G. Simkhovitch, New York, 
president; George A. Bellamy, Cleve- 
land, vice-president; Robert A. Woods, 
Boston, secretary-treasurer. 


Catch the disease ; 


carrying fly that strays = © 
into your home with ECOL 
sate, efficient, non- 
poisonous TANGLE- 
FOOT; not arsenic poison in an open 
saucer set within reach of the baby, 
ora can from which a poisoned wick 
protrudes, sweetened to attract both 
flies and babies. 

Flies kill many babies, and fly 
poison more than all other poisons 
combined, 

—But in homes where careful 
mothers have protected their babies 
from such risks by using only 
TANGLEFOOT, both dangers are 
avoided. 


The Journal of the Michigan State 


26 babies Dotsoned in 11 states; 
fortunately some recovered, 


> SavetheBabies 
ei FOOT 


THE O. & W. THUM CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. ¢) 
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Medical Society re- 
ports 26 cases of ar- 
senical poisoning 
from fly destroyers in 
1915 in only 11 states; 
in 1914 there were 46 cases in 14 
States. 


It states editorially: 


“Symptoms of arsenical poisoning are 
very similar to those of cholera infantum; 
undoubtedly a number of cases of cholera 
infantum were really cases of arsenical 
poisoning, but death, if occurring, was at- 
tributed to cholera infantum. 


“We repeat, arsenical fly destroying de- 
vices are dangerous and should be abol- 
ished. Health officials should become 
aroused to prevent furtherloss of life from 
their source. Our Michigan Legislature, this 
last session, passed a law regulating the 
sale of poisonous fly papers.” 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS. STATIONERY CO. 


WHOLESALE ~ 
RETAIL AND 
MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


LOOSE LEAF 
DEVICES 


BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET 


TELEPHONE D3QD3 GRAMERCY 


A SPECIALTY 


NEW YORK 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
PROMPT ATTENTION 


WHO IS 


203 Pages. On fine paper. 


“Of surpassing excellence. 


] have ever read.” 


By REV. WALTER B. MURRAY 


IS HE GOD? 
OR 


GOD IN MAN? 
OR 
MAN ONLY? 


‘ Cloth binding. Gilt tops. 
PRICE 75c. POSTPAID 


It will help you to answer the question on the basis of the facts. 


THE NUNC LICET PRES 


JESUS 


Artistic cover design in gold 


The first edition of one thousand exhausted in three months, and its readers are 
enthusiastic in its praise, as follows: 
“A great book—clear cut, deep and strong.” 
A masterful work.” 
“The most effective presentation of the arguments for the deity of Jesus 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


920 NICOLLET AVENUE, ROOM 330 


Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 


Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, | 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 


SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 


45th St. and Sixth Ave, 


New York 


| Groceries. 
| 


| Hardware, Tools and Supplies. 
| * HAMMACHER, 


| HOUSES SUPPLYING — 
| INSTITUTIONAL TRADE | 


| Dry Goods. : | 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., | 
484 Furron Street, Brookurn, N. Y. | 


SEEMAN BROS., 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York | 


SCHLEMMER & CO., 
Fourth Ave., 


Thirteenth St., New York 


The High Cost of Living 


duced at once only by the application of 


"ie: increasingly high cost of living can be re- 


Domestic Science, which shows how to lessen 


the food bills, how to save time and labor, how to 
keep the family in health, how to manage all the 
details of housekeeping in the best and easiest way. 
Domestic Science makes the work of the house- 
keeper an interesting profession instead of deadening 
drudgery. 


The correspondence courses of the American 


School of Home Economics were prepared by lead- 


in 


g teachers, especially for home study. They have 


been tested, proved by over 15,000 housekeepers, 


te: 


school,“ 
on request. 


519 West 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


achers, institution managers, etc. 
The attractive illustrated 100-page handbook of the 
e Profession of Home-Making,”’ will be sent 
Address a postcard or note—A. S. H. E., 


HOME MAKING AND 


fewis® oncER 


INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


Essential to Health and 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy as 


Insist on seeing our trade 
new. 


mark and name—Excel- 
sior Quilted Mattress 
Protector—on each Pro- 
tector. 


They protect your Mattress 
from all impurities and 
lengthen its life. 


A single trial will convince. 


“None genuine without 
Trade Mark”’ 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


Get into the Habit of Reading the 


Advertisements 


sm cit hi De th i 


- IN THE PRINTING 


in getting out your Reports 
and Appeals a good argument is 
lost In a poorly printed page 


DeWitt C.Gardner 


HAS HAD FORTY-ONE 
VEARS EXPERIENCE AS A 


Stationer, Printer 
and Blank Book 
Manufacturer 


{77 Broadway, New York 


Establ!shed 1874. Tel, Cortlandt 436 


ONO 


YOUR LARGE 
PRINTING ORDERS 


can be done by us in Philadelphia 

at greater speed and with more 

satisfaction than is possible for you 

to obtain in smaller plants in your 
home town. 


We specialize on the printed 
matter required by sociological 
and philanthropic organizations. 


We can do the work complete 
—lIllustrating, Engraving, Type- 
setting (machine and _ hand), 
Electrotyping, Presswork (black 
and colors), Binding, Mailing. 


Get our quotation first. Send copy today—mails and 
express are safe and quick. 


eee 


We. F. FELL CO- PRINTERS 
1315-1329 CHERRY ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 

9 | Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from corrosive 
and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 
Adhesives. They will be a revela- 
| tion to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
¥ well put up, and withal so efficient. 
— AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


$100,000 FoR Your City! 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has given 
to The National Association for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis, the sum of $100,000 to be spent in some 
city or town of Massachusetts or New York, in a three- 
year experiment in the community control of tuberculosis. 
The plan proposed is to apply to the community selected 
the most approved modern methods in an endeavor to 
show that tuberculosis can be controlled just as any other 
infectious disease is controlled. 


WILL IT BE YOUR CITY ? 


That Depends Upon Certain Conditions: 


Ce The community must be one of approximately 
5,000 population. 


(2) The composition of the population must be of a 
mixed character, racially, industrially and socially. 


(3) It should preferably not be a one-industry town, 
but should have several industries. 


(4) The community must welcome the experiment 
and must promise co-operation of physicians, health board, 
mayor, councils and other civic, social and industrial groups. 


(5) It is the purpose of the experiment to attempt to 
show the community selected how, with proper direction, 
it can stamp out tuberculosis from its midst. To this end, 
the city or town should have access to certain agencies 
and institutions which can and will co-operate in the 
work. Such agencies as a county or city tuberculosis 
hospital, a tuberculosis clinic, open air schools, visiting 
nurses, organized relief-giving agencies, etc., will be in- 
valuable to the success of the experiment. 


DO YOU WISH IT? 


If so, write giving particulars to 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
STUDY AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


105 East 22nd Street, New York 


‘The he Columbia Grafonola 


will help Playgrounds pay dividends in increased attendance 


_ Wherever out-of-door exercises are in order—Civic Celebrations, 
i ~ Fete Days, Pageants, etc., use 


| COLUMBIA GRAFONOLAS 
COLUMBIA double) RECORDS 


| 
i} 
| 
: 

if 
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if 
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“Playground Special” 


The “Playground Special” Grafonola is all 
that the name implies. Extra loud in tone, 
perfect in finish, flawless in mechanism, it 
is absolutely the best instrument in the world 
for playground purposes. This machine is 
designed for out-of-doors and gymnasium 
use. It possesses all the volume necessary 
without sacrificing any desirable tone qualities. 


COLUMBIA 


Graphophone Company 


Woolworth Building, 
New York. 


Educational Department 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


